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THE WORKING OF DEMOCRACY. 


HE natural love of Scotchmen for debate and disputation is 
well illustrated by the warm interest which the recent dis- 
cussion between Professor Blackie and Mr. Ernest Jones seems 
to have excited in the Northern capital... It would probably be 
found difficult in a large English town to collect an audience 
which would listen, not only with patience, but with enthusiasm 
to two rival lectures on the merits of democracy in the abstract, 
however highly spiced they might be with reference to recent 
events or pending controversies. However, for our own part, 
we rather admire that spirit of inquiry for the sake of inquiry, 
and of controversy for the sake of trath, which leads our 
friends north of the Tweed to look at political questions in 
their broadest aspect, and to deal with them in reference to 
the most general principles. ‘The glory or the shame of the 
ancient or medizyal republics or aristocracies may not have any 
immediate bearing upon the present. Reform agitation, but the 
tone of political thought is raised and its current is widened 
when we look at great questions by the light, not only of the 
present, but of the past, and view them in relation, not merely 
to the practical wants and necessities of:the day, but to the 
experience of mankind and the teachings of universal history, 
The rapidity aud the activity of modern life are unfavourable to 
those -leisurely surveys of political questions, in- which our 
ancestors delighted, and a man who now talks about Greece and 
Rome in the House of Commons, or on a: public platform, is 
tolerably certain to acquire the reputation of a bore.. It is all 
the more necessary. that we should now and then -turn aside 
from the turmoil. of practical. life in order to liberalize our 
minds by the contemplation of human affairs on the largest 
scale and from the highest stand-point.. Although, therefore, 
we eannot say that either Professor Blackie or Mr. Ernest Jones 
has contributed anything very new to a discussion which has 
engaged the attention of men ever since. they began to think 
about, politics at all, itis worth while to dwell for a moment upon 
the leading features of the controversy as they are traced. by 
the last pair. of disputants, The Professor had of conrse 
an. easy task in pointing out -the faults-and the crimes into 
which republics have fallen. . It is never very difficult to show 
that men, under any-given circumstances, have. been, swayed 
by passion, have listened to the promptings of selfish interest, 
have been capricious, unjust, and cruel.. But the question is 
whether all the, vices which may be alleged against democracies 
are not equally to be found in aristocracies;-while the former 
have merits of their own which are never found in the. latter. 
On the issue thus stated it appears to us. that the weight of 
evidence is overwhelming in favour of the democracies. Every 
crime that can be charged against the people under the 
republic form of. government in Greece or Rome may ‘be 
readily matched by others committed by an oligarchy. The 
excesses of the French at the time.of the Revolation were, no 
doubt, horrible and revolting ; but it would be-absurd to com- 
pare the amount of human misery inflicted during the. brief 
Reign of Terror, with the -lomg suffering. of. the nation under 
the tyranny of the nobility and of the monarch. There are 
repulsive features in American and Australian public life, but 
we are not aware of anything there so-badag the state of things, 
which prevailed in England - during - the last century; when, 
from various causes, the Goveriiment had fallen almost exolu- 





sively into the hands of the aristocracy, and public opinion 
had not yet gained sufficient strength to control their exercise of 
power. The most frequent charge brought against democracies 
is that they are incapable of prolonged existence and rapidly 
tend to a state of anarchy, which is in turn followed by a period 
of despotic rule. But this accusation is generally made out by 
comparing the career of States existing under very different 
circumstances ; and when that is not the case, we find that 
the people who have proved themselves unable to sustain 
the burthen of, freedom, have been debauched and debased 
by the oppression to which they have been previously sub- 
jected.. _No one in their senses ever supposed that a 
democratic form of Government is a sovereign cure for all 
evils, or that it will counteract all the failings of any nation 

amongst which it is established. What-its reasonable advocates 

maintain is, that under such institutions the greatest amount 

of happiness, has been diffused amongst the mass of the com- 

munity ; and the greatest amount of power has been conferred 

upon the State. _That is a. proposition which is abundantly 

made ont by the history of Athens, of Rome, of the Republic 

of Italy, of the great Flemish cities, andof the United States. 

And although it is true that in every case but the last corrup- 
tion and degeneracy have followed a period of public viriue, 
prosperity, and power, this may be asserted with equal truth 
of the States..which have run a brilliant career under 
monarchical or aristocratic institutions. Up to the present 
time it may be said that to rise, decline, and fall, has been the 
universal fate of every State. Whether this will continue to 
be the case we have no means of foretelling, but it is certainly 
not a peculiarity of democracies; and, indeed, such States are 

at present remarkable for the development of those influences 
upon which, if upon anything, we may depend to resiet the 
normal tendency of everything human to decay. Mr. Jones was 
perfectly right in insisting upon the difference between heathen 
Athens or pagan Rome and Christian Britain in the nineteenth 
century; in calling prominent attention to the political influ- 
ence of religion and education, and in making it a leading 
point of his defence of the’ United States and of Australia, 
that in both the greatest attention is bestowed upon. the 
instruction of the people, and that the intellectual progress fully 
keeps. pace, with the. growth of material prosperity. To an 
impartial observer who considers how the population of the 
principal colonies has been brought together, and how largely 
a foreign element enters into the composition, of the people of, 
the United States, it must be rather a matter of wonder that 
the tendency an orderly and settled state of society 
should be. so, rapid, and that the scandals which unhappily 
still disgrace beth countries should be so few. We have no 
objéction to their faults being scanned with a critical eye, but it 
ought at the.same time to be borne in mind that under 
Democratic institutions a national feeling has, in each instance, 
rapidly grown up; that. a people has been, or is in course of 


‘being quickly formed from a mere collection of individual atoms ; 


and that although in both eases there has been a great deal of 
foolish and “hasty legislations yet it has uniformly been in ‘the 
interests; real or supposed, of the whole people. 

If we must compare a pure democracy with a pure monarahy, 
or @ pure aristocracy, we have no hesitation, in say 
both history and common sense would lead. us to vere Se 
first. But we are happily ndb driven to make suéh a choice 
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for any practical purpose. It is, we are conymer™, | 
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have hitherto been reconciled and combined in Bnglans, ier | 
ever desirable it may be to vary the ingredients im our y i ~ 
mixture. There are, after all, good as well as bac a ‘ | 
about an aristocracy—when it can be kept in its proper Pp ace ; 
nor is it easy to find so convenient a form of Tr : is | 
supplied by a constitutional monarchy like our own. sy om 
may come when the influence of privileged orders will ceas 
or become noxious; but as English society 1s at present con- 
stituted, there is no doubt that it really exists, and that it 1s 
not without salutary results. It facilitates and smooths the 
working of the constitutional machine, and it 1s a check upon 
the inordinate power which mere wealth might otherwise 
acquire. It is even, to some extent, useful as a drag upon too 
rapid innovation and too restless change. The great fault is 
that the drag power is at present a great deal in excess of the 
motive power. The middle classes having become nearly as 
conservative as those above them, there is no power to keep 
the machinery of the State in motion, and to urge it forward 
in the course of improvement and progress. Instead of retard- 
ing any over-rapid motion, our present arrangement of con- 
stitutional forces has simply brought things to a standstill. The 
State is feeble and languid, both at home and abroad. It requires, 
beyond all doubt, to be invigorated by breathing a more popular 
atmosphere, and by calling to its aid those who are less satisfied 
than the present electoral classes to rest and be thankful. So 
far we go with Mr. Jones, but we must part company with 
him when he proceeds to advocate the immediate introduction 





of manhood suffrage. We do not believe that, in order to obtain 
the characteristic advantages of a democracy, it is at all 
requisite to enfranchise the ignorant, the helpless, or the 
poverty-stricken. What we want is to bring within the pale 
of the Constitution those who, by industry, intelligence, and 
by something like independence, are capable of discharging the 
duties, and are likely to be animated by the feelings of citizens. 
At the same time we wish to make the House of Commons a 
fair representation of every class in the country, and to give 
each class a due and sensible weight in its deliberations. We 
can, however, do this without descending so low in the scale 
of society as to confer the suffrage upon men who, like the 
lowest class of labourers, are obviously unfit for its exercise. 
It may be our shame that such classes should exist in the 
country, at any rate, to their present extent. But although it 
may, in a new country, be safe to intrust the franchise to the 
ignorant, and in fact to make it a sort of stimulant to self- 
education, such a course would be attended with infinite 
danger in an old country like England. While we entirely 
object to any system which would subject the working classes 
to any sort of examination or selection which is not applied to 
their “ betters,” there is no fair reason against subjecting them, 
like the rest of their countrymen, to the rough sort of test of 
a household or other qualification, which may in a general way 
afford a guarantee of fitness, By a moderate, rather than a 
rash measure of Reform, we shall gain the benefit, without 
incurring the dangers of democracy; we shall draw from it a 
salutary stimulant to exertion and a healthy political tone 

without taking into the system poisonous elements not unlike 
those which, in New York and other cities, confessedly bring 

discredit upon Republican institutions in the United States. 








MR. H. D. SEYMOUR, M.P., AND MR. GARTH, M.P. 
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Mr. Danby Seymour ever heard of the Da ily News ? Ishe aware 
that Mr. Bright has an organ of his own—the Star ? Would not 
anybody who professed the attachment that Mr, Seymour dogg 
for ‘my dear Bright ” have naturally turned to one of these 


| journals to see if his friend had not been maligned or, at least, 
| ‘misunderstood ? Mr. Seymour's ideas of friendship are appa- 


rently based on Iago’s ethics. He appears to be hardly able 


| to distinguish a benefit from an injury. As, too, he probably 


considers that Mr. Bright’s reputation has been got without 
merit, so, too, he consequently determines that Mr. Bright 
shall loose it without deserving. Mr. Seymour, however, 
possessed one weapon more powerful than any Tago had—of 
being able to write anonymously in a Liberal Leview, which 
boasted that all its contributors signed their names. But has 
Mr. Seymour any conception of the value of the authority, 
which he appears to take for his guide and friend? There 
was a day when the Times used to be spoken of not as 
the paper of England, but of Europe. That day, however, 
has departed. With the repeal of the newspaper duty, the 
Times’ glory has faded. And just as its material prosperity 
has comparatively waned before that of the penny papers, 60 
also has its moral character deteriorated. This very blunder, 
however, upon which Mr. Seymour founded his odious 
imputation against Mr. Bright, was pointed ont at the time by 
at least one of our contemporaries. But the Times, although, 
from the remarks in the leading article next day, it appears to 
have been aware of the error, never had the manliness to correct 
it. We prefer, however, that others should speak about its short- 
comings. Is Mr. Seymour aware that Mr. Goldwin Smith— 
at whose feet, we would suggest, he might with profit humbly 
sit—has in his “ Letter to a Whig Member of the Southern 
Independence Association,” charged the Times with altering 
telegrams, and tampering with its correspondents’ letters, and 
finally branded one of its correspondents, as “ a person whose 
history is well known to the public, and on whose representa- 
tions reliance cannot be safely placed” But in his attachment 
to the Times, Mr. Seymour has shown the source from which 
the recent views of the “Public Affairs” of the Fortnightly 
Review have emanated. As certain animals take their colour 
from the food on which they feed, so, too, is the mind coloured 
by what it reads. Hence, in the October number, the attack 
upon Mill, and hence, in the next, the bitterness against Glad- 
stone, and the virulence against Bright. We trust for the future 
that Liberal members will know from what quarter any attack 
that may be made against the most illustrious of their number 
probably comes. The foes in your own household are pro- 
verbially the bitterest. With regard to the conclusion of Mr. 
Seymour’s last letter, he seems to be stil! utterly unconscious 
of the humiliating position in which he has placed himself. 
He actually calls Mr. Jacob’s Bright remonstrance an attack. 
As previously, with Iago, he confounded benefits with injuries, 
so now with Juvenal’s Mohawk, his only idea of an attack upon 
himself is when he is the assailant. For such a person, who 
according to his own showing has not sense enough to detect 








To have to eat your own words cannot be 
operation. We are, therefore 
Seymour should have required several meals to swallow his | 
accusations in the Fortnightly Review against Mr. Bright 
But he has at last got through his banquet, which has ts 
extended nearly over six weeks, Since our last number, he | 
has eaten another, and, we suppose, final meal Nothin 4 
however, could be more unsatisfactory than his a olo fe his | 
charge against Mr. Bright of being a disciple ‘of Proudh ee 
We gave Mr. Danby Seymour credit, at least for some slight | 
intelligence, but his error, it appears, is due to sheer hone | 
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chooses to be tost. He is actually so stupid that he Sieh 
detect a palpable blunder when it is staring him in ey wy 
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wild supposition. Moreover, the general context, an dts the 
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, not surprised that Mr. Danby | 





a glaring misprint, we have only one piece of advice. He may 
some day regain somewhat of the character he enjoyed before 
this affair, but only by acting upon the old principle, that “he 
that shutteth his lips is counted for a man of understanding.” 

We now come to Mr. Garth’s more recent performance. 
Just as subdivision in labour is found to be most profitable, 80 
subdivision in abuse is found to be most effective. A general 
law holds good with regard to the science of vituperation and 
the ninth commandment, as with everything else. Mr, Garth 
is a genuine Tory of the old school, Mr. Seymour a pseudo- 


| Liberal. Each therefore takes his own particular line. Mr. 
| Seymour trusted to his pen, Mr. Garth to the strength of his 
| lungs. One attacked Mr. Bright on public grounds, the other 


brought in private affairs, Mr. Bright was thus caught between 


| wind and sea, that is to say, between the wind of Mr. Garth’s 


speech and the flood of Mr. Seymour’s ink. Of the two we 
prefer Mr. Garth’s method. The speech in the White Hart 
Hotel at Guildford was, even if a great deal more reckless, ye 


| more manly than Mr. Seymour’s inuendoes in the Fortnightly 


Review. The speaker, at all evente, came forward in his proper 
person, which the writer did not, although writing in a Review 
which ostensibly disdained the anonymous. True, Mr. Garth’s 
attack was of the good old Tory type, the character of which 
has been thus summed up: if you have nothing to bring against 
your opponent, declare his grandmother stole a pair of boots. 
Mr. Garth, however, contrived to put the boots on the wrong 
feet. As far as he is intelligible, he raked up three pairs of 
old boots. Firstly, he declared that Mr. Bright had bee 
hooted from his own premises, 
Bright had never subscribed a halfpenny to the Lancashire 
Cotton Famine Fund. Thirdly, he declared that Mr. Bright 


Secondly, he declared that Mr. 
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wished to lend the Lancashire operatives money in order that 
he might make them serfs. There is something so picturesque 
and feudalesque — if we may coin such a word — about 
this last accusation that we wonder the proposition did 
not recommend itself at once to such a Tory as Mr. 
Garth, and make him then and there swear eternal 
friendship with the member for Birmingham. At all events, 
these are the three great accusations which he brings against 
Mr. Bright. Unlike Mr. Seymour, he scorns all statistics 
about property and doctrines of Proudhon. And just, too, as 
his attack is different, so his apology is different. Mr. Seymour 
throws the blame upon “ printer’s pie; ” Mr. Garth, however, 
eats the pie that is generally called humble. For his first 
accusation, he has nothing to rely upon but impressions partly 
derived, he says, from Mr. Bright’s own speeches, and partly 
from correspondence and other statements, which, as he avers, 
have appeared from time to time in the public prints. Mr. 
Garth would seem to have been reading some book on Associative 
Memory, and not to have understood what it meant. 
however, at last produce two witnesses——Mr. Pope Hennessey 
and Mr. Ferrand. But the speeches of these gentlemen no more 
corroborate Mr. Garth’s attack than would the Bucolics of 
Virgil. Finally, however, Mr. Garth apologizes for saying that 
Mr. Bright was hooted off his own premises. With regard to 
his second accusation, that Mr. Bright never subscribed a half- 
penny to the Lancashire Cotton Famine Fund, Mr. Garth 
again apologizes by declaring that he never said so. With 
regaid to his third accusation, he is content to dilate upon the 
probable effects of Mr. Bright’s scheme, and quietly to drop his 
odious charge about making serfs. Now, upon a careful review 
of Mr. Garth’s accusations and his subsequent explanations 
and apologies, we can only arrive at Mr. Bright’s conclusion— 
that Mr. Garth did not care how much dirt he went through 
to arrive at the dignity of being a member of Parliament, and 
that afterwards he did not care how much of it he eat. 
There is a tribe of wild Indians who can subsist for weeks 
by eating earth. Mr. Garth’s dirt-diet is not, however, 
so sustaining. It has only kept him alive before the public 
for a few short days. 

About Mr. Seymour and Mr. Garth we shall say no more. 
They are fit to pair off together. But we must call further 
attention to the character of the recent attacks upon Mr. Bright. 
Most of us, who are Liberals, very naturally hold very different 
opinions with regard to Mr. Bright and the value of his 
speculations, but there is one point upon which, not as 
Liberals, but simply as honest men, we should unite—that he 
shall not be traduced by ungrounded accusations. Lately 
every weapon that calumny and falsehood could forge has 
been used against him. Even if we do not agree with his 
conclusions or with his principles, let us, at all events, 
insure for him fair play. This must be our first object. Let 
us take care that the fight shall not be in the darkness of the 
Cave, but in the broad daylight of public opinion. And 
lastly let us take care, whenever we find such offenders as 
Mr. Danby Seymour and Mr. Garth, to give their misdeeds 
that publicity which, if they possess even respectable notions 
of political fair dealing, ought to bring them to a sense of 
shame for an impropriety which resembles a crime rather than 
a mistake. 








THE IMPEACHMENT OF PRESIDENT JOHNSON. 


Tne conflict between the Congress and the President of the 
United States is to be carried to the last extremity. Encou- 
raged and strengthened by the result of the autumn elections 
—exasperated by the tone of defiance and insult so imprudently 
adopted by Mr. Johnson—the Republican party are in no mood 
for conciliation or compromise. It could, indeed, hardly be 
expected that in the hour of victory they should consent to 
surrender its fruits, and should be willing to -make con- 
cessions when none were tendered to them by one whom 
they justly regard as a defeated antagonist. Every con- 
sideration of expediency and of sound policy would have 
suggested that the President should give way and should 
bow to a force which he is powerless to resist. What- 
ever may be his Constitutional powers, he must always 
have been aware that they cannot be enforced against the 
will of the people; nor could he have been ignorant, at the 
opening of the present session, that the recent return of an 
immense majority of Republicans to Congress had deprived 
him of any real inflaence in the State. It was certain that 
whatever Bill he might veto would be carried in spite of his 
opposition by the requisite majority of two-thirds in the Senate 
and in the House of Representatives, and that he could there- 
fore at most offer to. the policy of the dominant party an 


He does, | 





opposition of an obstructive and irritating, but not of a sub- 
stantial character. One would, therefore, have thought that 
his wisest course, even in reference to the interest of the 
South, would have been to abandon an attitude which could 
only induce false hopes on the part of the people of the late 
Confederate States, while provoking the Northern people to 
insist upon the most extreme measures and to assert their 
ascendancy in the most unquestionable manner. Unfor- 
tunately, Mr. Johnson seems utterly destitute of one of the 
most precious qualities of a statesman. He does not know 
when to yield. He will not recognise the fact that, whatever 
may be its intrinsic merits, a policy becomes wrong the 
moment that it becomes impracticable. His only idea is that 
of adhering with dogged obstinacy to a resolution which he 
has once formed, and fighting out the battle to the bitter 
end. Had he consented to temporize and to conciliate, it 
appears not unlikely that he might have split up the Republican 
party into two sections, and have gained a certain amount of 
success by these divisions. It is at any rate certain that 
before Congress separated for the Christmas holidays, they 
were by no means united on many important points; and under 
such circumstances there is always a chance for a watchful 
and skilful opponent. In the Senate, the bill for the admission 
of Nebraska was postponed by a majority composed of extreme 
Republicans and Democrats; while in the House of Repre- 
sentatives a resolution for the impeachment of the President 
was defeated by a combination of Democrats and moderate 
Republicans. It was known, moreover, that while the great 
body of the latter party regarded the constitutional amendment 
as final, and would have admitted the South upon assenting 
to it, a very active and energetic section, led by Samner and 
Stevens, wished to go further, and to demand not only universal 
suffrage for the negro, but the disfranchisement of every white 
southern who had supported ‘the Confederacy. By frankly 
accepting the platform of the former body, and by using his 
influence with the South in order to obtain the general 
acceptance of the constitutional amendment, Mr. Johnson 
would probably have caused the formation of a moderate party 
with sufficient strength to hold its own against all comers, to 
protect the late Confederate States against more extreme 
measures, and to avert the inconvenience, and possibly the 
scandal, of a Presidential impeachment. Instead, however, of 
taking this prudent course, he took every opportunity of 
showing that he had learnt nothing and had forgotten nothing; 
that he was as determined as ever to persist in a policy which 
the Northern people had decidedly condemned; and that he 
would do nothing to assist moderate men in healing the 
wounds of the State, and in upholding his own authority so far 
as it is compatible with the public interest. He did even more 
than this; for although he knew that his act was a mere nullity, 
he vetoed the bill introducing negro suffrage into the district of 
Columbia, on which the Republicans were known to be united. 
The immediate result of this ill-advised step was the passing 
by the House of Representatives of a resolution which is 
variously reported as one directly impeaching the President, 
and as one appointing a committee to inquire into the offences 
committed by him. Whatever may be the exact terms of the 
motion, we cannot doubt that those who have carried it mean 
to act upon it to the fullest extent, and that whether it has 
actually taken place or not, the impeachment of Mr. Johnson 
is virtually a fait accompli. Although we are not in possession 
of any detailed information with respect either to the debate 
or the discussion, it is clear from the numbers—108 ayes to 
88 noes—that the Republicans must have voted nearly, if not 
quite, unanimously in the affirmative; and that having thus 
given in their adhesion to the course on which so many of 
their leaders have long been bent, they are not likely to show 
any hesitation in the future proceedings. In due course we 
may, therefore, assume that Mr. Johnson will be placed on his 
trial before the Senate sitting in a judicial capacity, and pre- 
sided over by the Chief Justice of the Superior Court. Ifa 
majority of two-thirds of this high tribunal find him guilty 
of high crimes and misdemeanours in the discharge of the 
duties of his office, his deposition will follow as a matter of 
course. Until a decision is given, he will retain his position, 
and exercise its powers, unless the advice of Mr. Wendell 
Phillips should be acted upon, and he should be interdicted 
from acting as President while he remains under accusation. 
Such a course would, however, be thoroughly unconstitutional, 
and we do not therefore believe that it will be resorted to. 
Although they may be violent, the Republican leaders have 


| hitherto shown a marked respect for the law, and they must 


| 


be fully sensible of the importance of avoiding any collision 
with Mr. Johnson, in which he would be in the right, and they 
would be in the wrong. ; 
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It would, of course, be premature to discuss the supposed | 
unds of the impeachment until we know what they really 
are. Although General Butler, Mr. Phillips, and others have 
given us their ideas on the subject, we have no right to assume 
that their volunteered indictments will be acted upon by Con- 
gress; especially as we know that committees are already taking 
evidence which may materially affect the President, in 
reference to the riots at Memphis and the massacre at New 
Orleans. All that we are justified in saying is, that no facts 
have as yet come to light which appear to warrant Mr. John- 
son’s arraignment as a criminal, although there are enough to 
support his most emphatic condemnation as a ruler. The 
proceeding has very much the appearanc® of being a party 
move under colour-of a judicial trial -—-of being, in fact, a sort 
of legal coup d'état by a dominant party, which is determined 
upon removing any obstacle from their path. Looking at the 
matter in that light, it would be our first inclination to condemn 
the course taken by the House of Representatives. The mis- 
chief done by perverting the process of impeachment to the 
gratification of political passions, or the attainment of political 
ends, is so obvious that nothing but the most urgent con- 
siderations could extenuate the folly, and we might even say 
the guilt, of resorting to such tactics. But, then, we are not 
prepared to say that no case of the kind can be made out. 
It is quite true that Mr. Johnson may have acted ina perfectly 
constitutional manner in vetoing bill after bill which has been 
sent up for his signature; it is also quite true that his veto 
is now so far harmless that it cannot prevent any future 
measures of the same kind from becoming law; but it is none 
the less true that a permanent condition of antagonism between 
the executive and legislative bodies was never contemplated 
by the framers of the Constitution, and that it must, under 
existing circumstances, be attended with the most serious con- 
sequences, Although the President may not be able to prevent 
bills from passing, he may, by his administrative action, render 
them, in a great measure, nugatory ; and the very fact of his 
/ sae Seeman out as thie prokentor and champion of the 
t have the most injurious effect in preventing the 
gis onete of the Confederate States from settling down 
in submission, if not in content. W d 
oe the Northern leaders may not ‘ prides wet 
Eiichi soi tc socks Gut thoy ospbempietsaaginang 4 
ene age gestiae ~ a ey contemplate anything of 
to ™ indeed, confidently affirmed, that the whole 
pl ESS 
po dee lagi | o have much meaning, we are 
by a lea ing journal to a parallel between the course of 
events in France in 1792, and the present acti 
Repub; , a ction of the 
publican party in the United States. But although th 
may be some superficial resemblance, there is no aa we 
penne 2 two things. ‘“ Monsieur Veto” was got rid of in 
order to let in a flood of popular li 
mast ig gin nc A . in nie mee 
r. Johnson is substantially an effort to restore th 
action of the American Constitution, by bringi - — 
and the legislative powers into harmon : Nodlou " — 
it as a political stroke ida 10 Gynt pageant 
it aioe a certain ainnsry rome r judicial proceeding, 
vigorous assertion than it has hitherto tye ora peg ip 
the supremacy of Congress in the last r . eae pane} 
ever have doubted that that must hap a aan 7 one 
foolish or wicked enough to def both th el haa pithy 
ture, there is no cause for eae and ey ly - ae <epeae- 
tions that the Americans are driftin fm one 
principles, and are becoming im ep rom constitutional 
immediate realization of their he nt of any obstacle to the 
. : wishes. Th l . 
which the impeachment of Mr. Joh h . ae ee 
by the great bulk of the Secale: an t 7, nn cane 
that eetireek teats ch tact coat party is the best proof 
is not likel esolved upon lightly, and that i 
y to prove a precedent for cutti — 
controversy between the Congress d ne short all fature 
similar measure. We see and the President by a 
oP the Uni no reason to suppose that th 
e United States desire to place thei : e people 
under the fect of Congress: bet P e their chief magistrate 
STess ; ey are naturally indignant 
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THE MEAT SUPPLY OF LONDON 
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and, as has been pointed out so frequently, that the supply 
necessary to meet the coincident demand would be wh 
beyond the control of any special commissariat, it is marvellons 
that no hitch occurs, and that the supply should adapt itself 
to that demand with the greatest nicety. It is, at the same 
time, evident that unusual facilities must naturally exist for 
the disposal of carcasses which are not of the soundest descrip. 
tion, and in no small number of instances for the sale of 
meat absolutely bad and dangerous to health. The oppor. 
tunities for the practice of frand have been increased by the 
diminution in the amount of cattle available for the slaughter. 
house, consequent upon the spread of cattle plague and the 
restrictive measures necessarily connected with the prevention 
of its spread; a market for the importation of stock, live and 
dead, in larger quantities than before has resulted, and meat 
of an inferior quality has found ready purchasers. It is 
notorious that the English markets have recently been supplied 
by foreign dealers with much that has been quite unfit for food. 
Attention has been repeatedly called to the loose way in which 
the English ports are permitted to become the channels through 
which beasts, calculated to favour the production of disease in 
the community, are introduced. Up to the present time, 
however, we have had very few definite facts to bring forward 
in urging the necessary reforms in this matter. 

Recently a very interesting paper on “ Unwholesome Meat” 
was read by Dr. Letheby, who has charge of the sanitary 
arrangements of the City of London, before the Association of 
Medical Officers of Health, in which the author gives much 
interesting information, and details, in general terms, the 
success which has attended his efforts to detect and check, 
during the last six years, the sale of unwholesome meat in the 
metropolis. It is often said that “ where ignorance is bliss 'tis 
folly to be wise,” but, in the present instance, the exceptional 
rendering of this dictum is much nearer the trath, and certainly 
affords us a good deal of comfort. The public has perhaps 
little idea of the danger from which it escapes by the vigilant 
 Naagen<gton. of those whose duty it is to detect deception in 

1e meat markets, and how a knowledge of this circumstance 
will materially tend to check the spread of preventible disease 
Most of us sit at home, or at our club, and enjoy a ool 
fortable dinner, fortified by the belief that as we a a oodly 
sum for the joint or cutlet, we are pretty secure a be aa ills; 
and this is unquestionably true in a great mene a but it is an 
additional satisfaction to know that a very large share of this 
o— > due to the employment of means whiclf the payment 
gh price alone would not secure. London, of course, 
is mostly supplied by the City markets, and here the chances of 
our butchers getting hold of bad meat is being da e 
reduced to the smallest possible amount, and sak ten oa 
tively small. So efficient appears to be the machine set 
action for the detection of the carcasses of dise 2 bea * 
~~ those who are anxious to dispose of inl sina 
a —_ —— in the way that they have gradually 

Y: eek for a market elsewhere. 

bout 600 tons of meat per day are sent into the London 
markets ; and of these about 400 are sold dail h 
chief City markets. This immense mas oe ; a 
slaughter-houses near, from different . ae 
pe gy teas » fi parts of the country, 
“rance, Belgium, and Holland. Now fi 
possible, this is overhauled by inspecto ohn ee = 
ae ae pectors who having been 
he emselves, are adepts at the d i i 
etatitenad etection of ill- 
tioned meat, and have no other occupation than that 
of being constantly, from the earliest t gee pec 
ee : to the latest moment of 
sale, in search of that which i 
aie le ' is bad and unwhole- 
carcass of every animal that h t been 
properly slaughtered, that is diseased or h ot 
or that is not fresh and sweet: “we e rigs o — 
destroyed, or before removal so i Bes — plese 
aaa So impregnated with tarry com- 
: as to prevent its being used. In the t six years 
ome ninety-seven convictions have b . ee 
bad meat for sale, or sending it to a ek 
the onus of disproving the a oP ge for that purpose 

Where shana tncteeaae usation resting with the accused. 
ee a ustle and business as in the City 
» it would be no very difficult 
inspector ; but it isa most commend ree fe heokae 
of the salesmen, that they are a ye — gin pat 
assistance. Weare dete an Pio ont in Sree 
men, made fally acquainted -_ a think that few respectable 
would knowingly allow themselves to b ae ee me 
pensers of poison. It is therefore all h nel See oe 
full publicity to the work of th SS ne eee 
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nished by beasts that had died by “ accident or disease.” These 
are Dr. Letheby’s figures; this amount was furnished by 5,576 
sheep, 914 calves, 1,893 pigs, 8,303 quarters of beef, and 18,141 
joints. The public has been prevented eating 100 tons of bad 
meat (or about 600,000 meals), in each year, allowing 6 ounces 
upon an average for a meal. This result has only been obtained 
in London proper; for in places beyond the confines of the 
City there is practically so little supervision and control, 
that they are a market for the disposal of diseased and foul 
meat. It is said, too, that the Excise has very little power 
to prevent the introduction to such a market of foreign 
carcasses unfit for consumption. If the vigilance of the City 
inspectors can produce so good a result as that which has 
been described, there ought surely to be no obstacle to the 
enforcement of the same successful measures in other parts. 
It has been urged that there should be established dead 
meat markets, where every carcass would be inspected, 
and slaughter-houses under the control of competent per- 
sons, and that foreign cattle should be slaughtered and 
examined on their arrival at the various ports. But, what- 
ever else is done, it is of the utmost importance that the 
Custom-house officials should be invested with some distinct 
power to stop the distribution of unwholesome and diseased 
beasts or meat. 

It has been said that the use of the meat of animals that 
have died of some diseases—pleuro-pneumonia for instance— 
is not in the least inimical, but the evidence to the contrary is 
very conclusive: one of the most marked instances is the well- 
known case which happened in 1860, when a quantity of the 
beef of a cow which had died of pleuro-pneumonia was bought 
in Newgate Market by a sausage maker at Kingsland, and 
converted into sausages; and of sixty-six people who ate of 
these, sixty-four were attacked with symptoms of poisoning. 
There is no need to enter into any minute description of the 
particular appearance presented by each diseased condition 
which we may meet with; but it will, perhaps, be useful to 
give the general character of good meat, for mere inspection 


ought to be sufficient as a rule to detect that which is unfit | 


to be cooked for the table. And this is the more important 
as regards beef, for it appears from recent researches 
that it, and not pork, as generally believed, furnishes by far 
the greater proportion of tapeworm germs. ° We are told by 
Dr. Letheby, that “ Good meat is neither of a pale pinkish colour, 
nor of a deep purple tint; the former is indicative of disease, 
and the latter is a sign that the animal has died from natural 
causes, or has been affectec with fever. Good meat has also a 
marbled appearance, from the ramification of little veins of 
intercellular fat; and the fat, especially of the internal organs, 
is hard and suety, and is never wet; whereas that of the dis- 
eased meat is soft and watery—often like jelly or sodden 
parchment. Again, the feel of healthy meat is firm and some- 
what elastic, and it hardly moistens the fingers; whereas that 
of diseased meat is soft and wet— in fact, it is often so wet, 
especially after keeping it for a day or so, that much serum 
runs from it, and then it is technically called ‘ wet.’ Good 
meat has but little odour; and what it has is not dis- 
agreeable, whereas diseased meat has a faint and cadaverous 
smell, and often it has the odour of medicine, especially when 
it is fresh cut, and when it is minced or treated with hot water. 
In this manner the smell of physic may generally be distin- 
guished from that of rape cake or turnips which have been 
taken as food, and have. given a peculiar odour to the meat.” 
Good meat bears cooking without shrinking much, or without 
losing much weight; but bad meat shrivels up, or even boils to 
pieces. 
proportion of serum in the meat, and to the relatively large 
amount of gelatinous or intercellular tissue; when the fat and 
true muscular substance are more or less deficient. 
some few other subsidiary features worth mention: in good 


flesh the juice is slightly acid; that of diseased alkaline. Under | 


the microscope the fibres of the good meat are clean and well 
dressed, those of bad meat are sodden, they look as if “ soaked,” 
and the little transverse crossings, or striz as they are techni- 
cally called, are wide apart and indistinct. Lastly, the offal 
is in very much greater amount in diseased than sound carcasses, 
often 50 per cent. of the entire weight. It will be readily 
acknowledged how pérfectly: commendable are the Jewish 
customs in reference to the slaughtering and inspection of meat. 
All beasts killed are examined and» certified “ Koshe ” (Keusch 
Germ.) pure, to be free from all deformity, broken limbs, and 
disease; by a person appointed for the purpose, and who seals all 
the “ Koshe ” joints with a leaden ‘seal, which may be seen in 
those butchers’ shops who supply the Jews. It may be inte- 
resting to note here incidentally that Alexander, the first 
Anglo- Prussian Bishop of Jerusalem, was the Levitical 








All such effects are due to the presence of an undue | 








Inspector of Meat for the Jews at Ipswich before his con- 
version to Christianity. There is one disease which offers some 
little difficulty in its detection, and that is the trichinosis, of 
which we have heard so much of late; it exists chiefly in that 
flesh which the Jews have been commanded not to eat. The 
microscope oftentimes alone affords evidence of the presence of 
the trichina in the flesh, but there is this satisfaction, that good 
cooking destroys the worms, though they will bear the heat 
employed in drying or smoking hams, the pickling in salt, and 
actual drying for some little time. The remedy is thorough 
cookery—it is safe and sure. 

There can be no possibility of doubt that the traffic in 
diseased meat can be almost strangled by adopting universally 
a plan similar to that which obtains in the City of London, 
and it is for the public at large to profit by the opportunity, 
and demand that something shall be done. The Society 
of Arts, it is gratifying to see, has formed a committee 
to inquire into the whole question of the supply of food to 
the people, and into the resources that may be rendered 
available for the production, importation, and preservation of 
substances suitable for food, and for improving the methods of 
cooking amongst the people. It will deserve well if it can 
render accessible as food, by the discovery of preservative means 
such as that of Professor Redwood, the enormous amount of 
live stock now running almost to waste in some of the far-off 
“bushes” and colonies. The Society proposes, first of all, to 
examine into the four subjects of fish, meat, milk, and cookery. 
We hope they will not lose sight of the several points we have 
indicated. The scheme they have in view is chiefly to increase 
the amount of the present supply; no social question is 
of more import. Good food implies a better tone in the average 
health of the population; the power to resist more surely 
the onset and spread of epidemic disease, and a greater 
attention to sanitary measures on the part of those who enjoy 
it; for it cannot be expected that a half-starved community 
will pay much regard to cleanliness or ventilation, except under 
the full enforcement of the rigour of the law. A vigorous 
check ought to be put upon the reprehensible practices which 
go on in suburban districts, where that which will not pass for 
sale in the large markets finds customers, tempted perhaps by 
the cheapness of the price. There are, then, the two important 
matters, the necessity for Custom-house control over the imports, 
and the desirability of establishing central meat-markets and 
special slaughter-houses near the latter, and in connection with 
the ports of arrival of beasts, through which all live and dead 
stock must pass for examination and approval. A corresponding 
encouragement would be given to the better treatment of 
animals in their rearing and to the perfection of the stock 
cattle of the country. It would thus be more easy to trace the 
source from whence any diseased meat might be obtained, and 
to inflict penalties for the violation of the law or the attempt to 
poison the people. 








ENGLISH “BEARS ” AND FOREIGN MARKETS. 


Tue operations of last year on the London Stock Exchange 
are commencing to bear fruit. It was hardly to be expected 
that the reckless way in which certain speculators ran down 
so many sound concerns during the past twelve months, in 
order to make inordinate profits for themselves, would pass 
unnoticed by the financial men of other countries. No doubt 
those who made their fortunes by the ruin of so many persons 
little thought that sooner or later they would reap the harvest 
of the general distrust which they themselves had sown. But 


| retribution for evil committed is certain to come round one day 


| or other, and from this rule even the “ bears ” of the “ house ” 
There are | 


are not exempt. For several months they did their very utmost 
to ery down the credit of every kind of security, in order that 
their iniquitous gains might be all the greater. They little 
thought that in so doing they were ruining the good name 
which English men of business had ever enjoyed for honour- 
able and fair dealing. Their ends were attained; they made 
large fortunes in a few weeks, and rested from their labour 
satisfied at the results of what, in plain English, was simply a 
piece of combined and clever rascality. When the worst of the 
crisis was over, and men had time to look round them, it was 
proposed that, in order to prevent similar dishonesty and like 
results for the future, a simple regulation should be adopted. 
Of all mercantile undertakings or joint-stock companies, there 
are none in which that commercial life called credit is so easily 
destroyed as in banks. Raise a report—no matter how false 
—that an establishment of this kind is “ shaky,” and it is more 
than probable you will cause a run upon it which will end, by 
the directors or partners having to put up the shutters. And « 
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when a bank stops payment, it ruins hundreds far - re 
The Agra and Masterman’s was @ case 1 ane - r- = 
clique of speculators determined to make a good t aa or 
the fall which they themselves brought about ~ es “ “ 
In every direction the shares were offered for sale pr e 
which were certain to bring down their value lower ant rn 
and the end of that tale of “ bearing ” rascality is too 7 
known to need repeating. When this bank was ruined, anc 
hundreds of honest people beggared by its fall, the non- 
speculative public commenced to inquire how ~ rie 4 
could be prevented for the future. Then it was that the 
Committee of the Stock Exchange was memorialized to 
put a stop to such proceedings, and were asked to adopt 
a very simple regulation for many years enforced in Liver- 
pool and other provincial towns. This rule is, that every 
seller of bank shares should be obliged to give the numbers 
of the shares he sold to the purchaser. By such means no 
speculative or imaginary sales could take place, and an end 
would have been put, at any rate so far as bank shares were 
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concerned, to the rascality of the Stock Exchange “ bears.” 
In short, the public asked the Committee of “ the house” to 
enforce honesty in at least one kind of share-dealing ; and after 
all that had happened, it was not unnatural to suppose that 
the Committee would have at once agreed to the suggestion. 
But who shall stand between Mammon and his worshippers, or 
who shall judge the mind of a Stock Exchange committee? 
To the amazement of every one, the proposed rule, which 


. ° } 
worked so well elsewhere, was pronounced “inconvenient” for | 


London, and the results are now only too easy to be pointed 
out. In more than one financial undertaking which has been 
lately brought out in foreign money markets, it has been 
stipulated that the shares are not to be bought or sold on the 
London Stock Exchange. The latest instance of this is that of 
Baron Mani’s Bank at Rio de Janeiro. It was proposed to 
amalgamate his well-known house with the English, London, 
and Brazilian Bank—a joint-stock undertaking, whose head- 
quarters were in this country, and whose directors wished to 
strengthen its local connection in Brazil. For a time the 
negotiation proceeded most favourably, and all those concerned 
imagined that it would have been carried through. But Baron 
Mana and his partners now object to embark capital in an 
undertaking of which the shares would be dealt in on the 
London market. The fate of more than one bank during the 
late crisis has been a warning to foreigners; and that which a 
couple of years ago they would have deemed of the greatest 
possible advantage to the two banks, when amalgamated, they 
now shun as a danger to be avoided at any risk. What would 
business-men have said twenty—or even ten, or five—years 
ago, if they had been told that the day would come when a 
foreign capitalist, of great experience, large capital, and of 
undoubted respectability, would shun the exposure of his bank 
shares for sale in Capel Court ? 


And yei no one can well be surprised at this change of faith 


Mana has been the first, but he will not be the last, to speak 
out. What would there be to prevent the undertaking on 
which his credit, capital, experience, and interest was engaged, 
from being wrecked, as was the “ Agra,” or ruined in credit, as 
were a dozen other similar institutions ? Banking is always 
a difficult business to manage, and to conduct it well a man 
must have considerable experience. The managers of many 
now ruined banks were all that could be desired, but they 
could not save the ships they commanded from going down in 
the storm which was raised for the very purpose of sinking 
these vessels. However humiliating it may be to honest 
business men in England that our name for probity should be 
so drawn through the dirt, no one can wonder at what Baron 
Mana has determined upon when the “ bears’” doings of last 
year, and the determination of the Stock Exchange Committee 
not to interfere with the present mode of selling shares are 
remembered. It is, however, probable that ere louis bankers 
will not be the only class of capitalists who will decline to have 
their stock dealt in on the London market. For some tim 

past there has been a determination jn Capel Court to a 
down the shares of the Atlantic and Great Western Railwa ‘ 
an American undertaking which was, and is, highly thought f 
in both countries. The consolidated mortgage bonds of thi 

company bear interest at 7 per cent., and last week, owing to 
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persistent attacks of the speculators for a fj 
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brought down to a par with the price of Rngich rail. 
Ways, which never pay more than 2, 21, or 3) er “a 
Of course, there was no real reason why such : d <a 
Should take place, and acting upon the ad ote 
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company in England has put forth a statement which at once 
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set the matter at rest, and prevented anything like a panic 
setting in amongst the bond, the debenture, or the share 
holders in England. But the Stock Exchange made no sign, 
No inquiry was instituted respecting a piece of dishon 
which would probably have ended in the ruin of thousands of 
bond-fide investors, both in this country and America, 
Perhaps the committee of “ the house ; only acted on the rule 
of impartiality. They took no notice of the attempt made 
three weeks ago to depreciate the shares of the South-Eastem 
Railway by circulating a falsehood respecting the failure of 
Mr. Watkins, the chairman of the company, and therefore it 
behoved them not to take any action when the Atlantic and 
Great Western Railway was run down for speculative purposes, 
Fortunately, the chairman of the former and the financial 
agent of the latter spoke out for themselves, but the share 
holders of neither one nor the other concern had to thank the 
Stock Exchange Committee that they were not heavy losers 
by the dead set made at them by the “ bears ” in and out of 
“the house.” 
In former years—and that not long ago—the outside public 
that bought or sold shares, whether as temporary speculations 


| or permament investments, looked upon the Stock Exchange as 


the guardian of its dealings. It believed, and with good 
reason, that no well-authenticated case of “ riggmg the mar- 
ket,” no persistent attempt to depreciate any kind of stock, 
could pass unnoticed by the Committee of Capel Court. “ The 
house” was an institution in which every one had faith, and 
whose determination to put down all attempts at dishonesty 
no ohe ever doubted. This is now changed. The code of 
financial honour appears to be relaxed, foreign markets for 
money-dealing are preferred to our own, and very soon the 
“bulls ” and “bears” will have the whole business of buying 
and selling to themselves. English capitalists are seeking for 
investments abroad, and those of other lands don’t care to 
come here to trade in money. The end of this will be either 
that London will cease to be the centre of the monetary world, 
or else that, by degrees, there will be instituted a fre 
trade in share-dealing, and instead of one Stock Exchange 
we shall have half a dozen. Monopoly is all very well 
when it insures regularity and enforces rules which are for the 
benefit of all. But if it looks only to its own interests and 
neglects those of the public, it becomes simply intolerable. Of 
late months there has has been no instance on which the 
Stock Exchange Committee has seconded any movement from 
outside which asked for the enforcement of honest dealing o 
the purchase and sale of shares. At atime like the present 
when money is plentiful, shares, in all bond-fide undertakings, 
are rising, and the prospects of the money market brighter 
than they have been for a long time, it certainly behoves 
to establish a careful watch over those of whose dealings we 


| have good reason to doubt. If the Stock Exchange won't do 
| this, some other power that will must be sought for. It does 
; ( | not answer when the policeman takes part with thieves, or is 
in those whose business is t k ld f | ij re pi cets i ici 

s to make gold out of gold. Baron | indolent to take pickpockets into custody. An efficient watch 


| kept over the rascals who pick our pockets by “ bearing” and 


“rigging” the market is quite as necessary as are the 
constables in our streets. If we fail in establishing a better 
supervision of our share markets, England will soon cease t0 
be the counting-house of the world. 








WRECKS. 


Tue bitter frost, with which the year opened, has beet 
followed by a tempest such as is too frequent on our shores 
and every day brings us news of shipwrecks and of those life 
boat services which are a glory to the nation. It is a time 
year when we look for suffering by sea and by land; but out 
ability to step in and relieve is very different in the two case 
If we subscribe so much to this or that Refuge we know thatout 
money will be certain to bear fruit, and that the relief we intend 
will take effect. But it is not so when a ship lies on the sands am 
the sea is making a clean breach over her. All the money i 
the world then will avail nothing. We want the strong limbs, 
and the stronger heart, that will put themselves in peril of 4 
to carry safety to others—in some sort surpassing that grea 
love by which a man gives his life for his friend, inasmuch 
they risk it for the merest strangers. And this help never 
fails us, let the wind be what it will; nor have we to look for 
it amongst men whose thoughts have been raised by education 
to the habitual contemplation of noble and chivalrous # 
We find it amongst those who toil upon the sea for an income 
which is only sufficient to keep a hovel over their heads, but 
whose rough jackets cover hearts which are as generous as 
they are fearless. There is but one thing which will keep the® 
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from risking their lives for us, and that is the impossibility of 
launching their boat. But ten miles off, perhaps, there is 
another crew with another lifeboat which can be launched, 
and who have only to be told that there is a ship in danger 
anywhere within reach in order to bear down upon it. 
Thus, when at Margate a hurricane is blowing from the west- 
nor’-west, and no boat can leave the shore, a telegram is sent 
to Ramsgate, and in half an hour the tug and the lifeboat of 
that station are fighting their way against wind, and rain, and 
sea, making for the Tongue light-ship. Any one who has read 
the Journal of the National Lifeboat Association will be able 
to form some idea of the perils through which the brave fellows 
have to struggle when their errand of mercy, and the apparent 
impossibilities they have to overcome—perils which, while we 
write they stand ready to encounter at every point of the coast 
where the Institute has a station. 

It is only by vivid description that those who have not seen 
and known by personal experience what the perils of the sea 
are, can expand into their true dimensions the brief narratives 
of disaster which daily reach us. We read that on the Brighton 
and South Coast, the South-Eastern, and the London, Chatham, 
and Dover lines, such was the force of the hurricane on Tuesday 
night and Wednesday morning, that it was with difficulty the 
drivers of the trains could make head against it. Small trees 
were torn up by the roots, and here and there the lines were 
strewn with broken branches. At Weymouth, part of the 
quay near the custom-house was torn down by the strain of 
the ships’ cables; the sea washed up to the very houses, and a 





boat was thrown to the door of a sergeant of police who lives | 
about one hundred yards from the edge ofthe Backwater. At | 


Southampton the quay was damaged, and at Plymouth the 
telegraph wires were in part blown down. Ships in harbour 
have not dared to put to sea; mail packets have arrived late; 
at every port vessels have come in with loss of masts, rigging, 
bulwark, or deck-load, fortunate to escape the fate of those 
which have gone to pieces on shoal or rock. As yet it is im- 
possible to take stock of our losses, but the list must be long 
and heavy. A more grateful task is to see what help has been 
rendered from the shore. On Monday, at Blakeney, Norfolk, 
a sloop was seen showing a signal of distress. The Brightwell 
lifeboat was launched in a very heavy sea, and found the vessel 
riding close to the broken water, about a mile to the west of 
the harbour—a dangerous position, and one that must be fatal 
if she slipped her cable, which, to make bad worse, had been 
jammed between the bit and the windlasss, and was become 
unmanageable. The lifeboat, anchored to windward, dropped 





side and now hangs in mid-air, held by either arm by the two 
men who are suspended over the side. As the boat again lifts 
the boatmen cry, ‘Let go!’ The two men do so, but the poor 
woman clings to one of them with a frantic grasp. Oneof the 
men standing on the thwarts of the boat springs up, grasps 
her by the heels, which he can just reach, drags her down, 
catches her in his arms as she falls, and the two together roll 
down into the boat, their fall broken by the men below who 
stand ready to catch them.” There is not, of course, this 
difficulty with men when they are able bodied. They get into 
the lifeboat as they can; and sometimes when she can do no 
more than sail past the wreck, they drop into her as the tide 
sweeps her along. 

But this is only one difficulty. Nothing that pen can 
write can.do justice to the lifeboat and her crew. At Cardi- 
gan, on Monday, they rescued the crews of a sloop and a smack 
—in all six men. At Llanddwyn, Anglesea, on the same day, 
they saved a schooner and her crew, where, but for them both 
must have perished, for the vessel was leaky, the crew worn 
out, and the storm raging. At Tramore, they rescued the 
crew of a French schooner, five in number; and at Pen- 
zance, on Tuesday, they saved fifteen of the crew of a ship which 
had gone ashore, having previously saved from other wrecks 
sixteen lives—making thirty-one lives saved by one lifeboat 
and her crew in a few days. These are but samples of the 
work which is being done by that great lifeboat system which 
we may almost say has been created by the National 
Lifeboat Institution. Last year it expended £26,667 on 
its 172 lifeboat stations on the coast of England, Scotland, 
and Ireland, and saved 876 lives. And now, as we 
have said that all the money in the world cannot avail the 


| crew and passengers on board a wreck, we must so far qualify 


this assertion—which is true enough in the form in which we 
have made it—by adding that money can strengthen the hands 
of the National Lifeboat Institution, and give additional vigour 
to its operations. Therefore, while those who have money to 
spare are adding to the funds of societies which seek to relieve 
the distressed on land, they will do well to give something to 
that institution which devotes itself with such success to the 
relief of those who have to encounter the perils of the deep. 
Sometimes it may be doubtful whether those who are aided by 
our benevolent societies deserve the help they receive; but in 


| the case of shipwrecks there can be no such doubt. 


down to the sloop (whose crew were preparing to leave her, at the | 
almost certain forfeit of their lives), put part of her own crew | 


on board, who hauled her off by the lifeboat’s anchor, and then, 
signalling for the steam-tug, had her towed safe into the 
harbour. This looks easy enough when it is read, without the 
roar of the tempest, without the tumbling and heaving and 
the mad rush of the sea. But it is a labour requiring strength, 
courage, confidence, and the nicest skill. It is, perhaps, the 
most wonderful thing connected with lifeboat services how the 
crew manage to get on board a distressed ship, or to get her 
passengers and crew into the lifeboat. In the current number of 


the journal already referred to, there is an account of the rescue | 


of the passengers of an emigrant ship that had driven upon 
the sands, which should be read. The lifeboat casts its anchor 
as far as possible from the ship to secure plenty of sea room, 
when they haul it up again, so that she may sail clear of the 
wreck and avoid the danger of being stove in by coming into 
collision with it. Thus anchored, the lifeboat comes as close 
to the wreck as possible, still with the danger of being dashed 
against it and put hors de combat; close enough, that is to 
say, to be both safe and useful. Then comes a most difficult 
operation. ‘ It is at once decided, of course, that the women and 
children are to be taken first, and the crew prepare to get them 
intothe boat. T'wosailorsare slung in bow-lines overthe sideof the 
vessel to help the women down. The boat ranges to and fro 
in the rush of the tide, though the men do their best to check 
its swing with the hawsers which are passed from the ship to 
the bow and stern of the boat. But still she veers violently — 
is now lifted on the crest of a wave to within a few feet of the 
vessel’s deck, and again falls into the trough of the sea after 
the waves pass under her, and, suddenly dropping many feet 
below, or sheering away, leaves a dismal, yawning gap of water 
between her and the vessel’s side. .... The mothers among 
the women are called for first.. One is led to the gangway, 
and shrinks back from the scene before her. 


arms ready to catch her if she falls, and the next moment the 
boat is in a dark gulf many feet below, and half covered with 
the fleeting spray. The frightened woman is urged over the 


The boat is lifted | 
up, and she sees men standing on the thwarts with outstretched | 








ALEXANDER SMITH. 


In the year 1853 the public were startled by hearing that a 
new poet had suddenly risen. Selections from his poetry were 
given in one of the literary journals of the day, and by-and- 
by the poem itself, from which they were taken, was duly 
published. Perhaps no volume of poems ever excited so much 
attention as the “ Life Drama.” Critics for once were fairly 
enthusiastic. Newspapers and reviews rang with praises of the 
new poet. And now, looking back at the “ Life Drama” over 
the space of fourteen years, when the judgment has become 
more sobered, and the warm enthusiasm of youth chilled, we 
are scarcely surprised at the reception which this remarkable 


| poem—especially when the writer’s age and circumstances are 


| considered—excited. 





It literally teems with images. Lines of 
extraordinary beauty, and passages showing the deepest 
sympathy with Nature in all her various manifestations, are 
met. And the excitement was not lessened when the public 
learnt that the poem was the production of a young Scotch 
pattern-drawer, who had lived nearly all his life in Glasgow 
and Paisley, and had only now and then enjoyed rare glimpses 
of the country scenes and country pleasures which he so 
delighted to sing. Mr. Smith was, we believe, born in the year 
1831, at Kilmarnock. His parents intended him to be a 
minister of the United Presbyterian Church. Family circum- 
stances, however, prevented this wish being fulfilled. Mr. 
Smith, like so many Oxford and Cambridge men of the 
present day, instead of entering the Church, finally betook 
himself to literature. In the meanwhile, however, he oceupied 
himself with pattern-drawing for Scotch manufactures. During 
this period the “ Life Drama” appeared, and fairly took the 
world by storm. No period, however, especially in Scotland, 
could have been more disastrous to the development of true 
poetic growth. The Rev. George Gilfillan, of whom it has 
been said that he considered himself a great painter, because 
he painted with a big brush, was at that time throughout the 
North omnipotent as a critic. The ministers of the Free and 
Established Kirks each Sunday vied with each other who could | 
preach the most extravagant rhetoric. The perfervicum in- 
genium Scotorum had fairly broken loose. All these circum- 
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stances must be weighed when considering the “ Life —— 
Its faults were those of the day, and especially of the = "y ; 
bat its merits were its own. Mr. Smith had —- y to 
run the gauntlet, not merely of friends, but of foes. - : a 
side he encountered sarcasm, and on the other was loade < 

still more pernicious flattery. These were the only two kinds 
of criticism which he, as a rule, received,—the worst that = 
be for a poet. As he has said to us, his friendly critics di 

him the most harm. The old maxim, “ Qui ne sait se borner, 
ne sait jamais écrire,”—the foundation of all true writing,— was 
forgotten in Scotland. The great intellectual feat was to pour 


forth all your thunder unrestrained. No wonder that in such | paid attention to the diction of Shakespeare and Milton, and 


a school Mr. Smith’s poetry should suffer. Still, making all 





possible deductions, the “ Life Drama” remains distinct from | 
all other poems of the day, remarkable for a wealth of imagery | 


and a certain curiosa felici 


too much forgotten, Cyril Tourneur. 
Of the outward events of Mr. Smith’s life there is not 


tas which, in places, reminds us of | 


' ially of one who is now far | 
some of the Elizabethan poets, especially | the best criticism in the “ Scottish Ballads 


much to record. The happiest nations have, it has been | 


noticed, the briefest histories. So also with men. Mr. 
Smith’s appointment as secretary to the University of 


Edinburgh, his marriage, his vacation tours, one of which | 


he so beautifully described in his “Summer in Skye,” are 
among the few outward facts which a biographer has to tell. 
Mr. Smith’s career, in short, is marked by his works. They 


really form the annals of his life. His next venture was written | Ww ¢ 
y | turn somewhere else. This is a book fitted for an arbour, and 


conjointly with his friend, Mr. Dobell. All England was then 
deeply moved with the disasters of the Crimean war. Mr. 
Smith, too, felt the spirit of the moment, and its result was 
seen in “Sonnets of the War,” published in 1855. But the 
war spirit was only temporary. The real theme for the poet 
in these days is not the victories of war, but of peace. A new 
chivalry is rising. And this Mr. Smith seems to have felt in 


his next production, ‘ City Poems,” published two years after- | 
wards. In many respects this little volume shows a great | 


advance. We find in it not only the old beauties that charmed 
so many in the “ Life Drama”—the old love for the sea and 
stars and green fields—but a loftier tone. Some of the touches, 
describing Nature, have seldom been surpassed. Mr. Smith 
here at last realized the crowning condition of art in descriptive 
passages, that it must be by one stroke that the scene is made 


visible, just as, by a single blow, the die gives form to the | 


shapeless gold, and makes it for ever pass current as genuine 
com. Here, for instance, is a passage from “ Horton,” which 
is as clear and distinct as a photograph :— 


** An empire’s fall was less in his regard 
Than sunshine pouring from the rifted clouds 
On an old roof-tree furred with emerald moss ; 
A wide, grey, windy sea bespecked with foam ; 
A ship beneath bare poles against the rain; 
Or thunder steeping all the sunny waste 
In ominous light.” 


Here each line brings before us a vivid picture. Again, to take 
‘another description, from a “ Boy’s Poem,” of what is always 
60 difficult to paint—cloud scenery :— 


* Still as a lichened stone I lay, and watched 
The lights and shadows on the landscape’s face, 
The moving cloud that quenched the shining fields, 
The gliding sunbeam, the grey trailing shower, 
And all the commerce of the earth and sky.” 





Here, too, the scene is painted in with a few frm strokes, which | 


show the growth of the poet’s mind, and his freer mastery over 
the language. Four years after the “City Poems” came 
“‘ Edwin of Deira.” It will probably never be so popular as 
the former ; but is, in our opinion, on the whole, the finest of 


‘all Mr. Smith’s poems. There are, in the first place, fewer of | 


those vitia splendida, conceit 


, ‘ 
s—the surest sign of increase | 


of power. Ornament is more often replaced by thought. The | 
charm of simplicity, which is so wanting in the “ Life Drama,” | 


has been in a greater degree attained. 


Smith’s poems. Here,” however, we must le 
and glance at the prose works, 
writer, pouring forth contributions, both with his name and 
without, to reviews and newspapers. His first essay, as far ag 
we know, was published in the “ Edinburgh Essays : and wa 
upon “ Scottish Ballads.” As might be expected it was fier 
remarkable for its sympathy with the theme than for its 
> ak gga power. But good criticism was not in places senting. 
kaa ty the lines in the ballad of “Cockburn of Hender- 
“TI took his body on my back, 

And whiles I gaed and whiles I sat 

I digged a grave, and laid him in, 

And happed him with the sod so green.” 


ave the poems, 


alia! | “ Edwin of Deira” we | 
wepeat, as it is the last, is also decidedly the greatest of Mr. | 


Mr. Smith was a most facile | 





Mr. Smith well writes of the word “ happed” :—* Can the — 


English reader catch the strange tenderness and pathos of the 
verb ‘happed’? It is one of the dearest to the Scottish ear, 
recalling infancy and the thousand instances of the love of a 
mother’s heart, and the unwearied care of a mother’s hand. .,, 
‘ Happed’ is the nursery word in Scotland, expressing the care 
with which the bed-clothes are laid upon the little forms, and 
carefully tucked in about the round sleeping cheeks. What 
an expression it gives in the verses quoted above to the barden 
and agony of fondness, all wasted and lavished on unheeding 
clay.” Now, such criticism is not merely delicate, as showing 
the texture of the critic’s mind, but valuable. Nobody who has 


in our own days to Tennyson, can fail to see how they have 
treasured up certain happy words, not generally in common 
use, by which they are able, as it were, to light up a whole 
verse with an unexpected glow of feeling and tenderness. But 
” is that contained 
in the concluding pages, where Mr. Smith urges how unprofit- 
able all imitation, from the very fact that it is an imitation, 
must necessarily be. To the public, the best known of Mr. 
Smith’s essays are those contained in a volume called “ Dream- 
thorp,” published in 1863. They smack of the country, and 
are really more poetical than Mr. Smith’s poems. It is easy 
to say they are idyllic, and do not show sufficient knowledge 
of the world. But thisis like finding fault with sugar because 
it is not salt. Those who want knowledge of the world must 


not a statesman’s study. It is filled not with the lore of the 
schools or the wisdom of the market, but its pages are sweet 
with the perfume of flowers, and resonant with the songs of 
birds. So, in the same way, when critics reproach Mr. Smith's 
other writings with a lack of scholarship, knowledge of men 
and society, there is but the answer of Poe to be made :— 


“Tf I could dwell, 
Where Israfel 
Hath dwelt, and he were I, 
He might not sing so wildly well 
A mortal melody ; 
While a bolder note than his might swell 
From my lyre within the sky.” 


Early circumstances, to a very great extent, with a poetic 
and susceptible temperament, mould the poet’s future destiny. 
Amongst Mr. Smith’s other prose works we must not forget 
“A Summer in Skye,” published in the latter half of 1865. 
It, too, like his poems, is marked by a_ photographic 
power of describing scenery. But there was something more 
than this power visible. Take, for instance, the opening 
sentence, describing summer in Edinburgh :—* The air is still 
and hot above the houses, but every now and then a breath 
of east wind startles you through the warm sunshine—like a 
sudden sarcasm felt through a strain of flattery.” That last 
sentence possesses something far above the mere power of 
verbal photography, as seen in the writings of the two 
Kingsleys. Still more recently, in “ Alfred Hagart’s House- 
hold,” Mr. Smith broke new ground. Here he seems to have 
found a vein which seemed to promise him both profit and 
fame. But all our hopes are now buried with him in the 
grave. After a short illness, brought on originally by am 
attack of diphtheria, he died on the morning of January 5th, at 
Wardie, near Edinburgh. Looking back upon his works, and 
especially on his poems, we cannot believe that they will 
altogether perish. Selections from them are sure to delight 
the scholar and the poet in every future age, and so with 
certainty we may write the words of Callimachus in their fullest 
sense over his early grave—Teal Hover dnddvec. 


iad 








FRENCH TRANSLATORS. 


THERE is a strange phenomenon which has come before most 


| of us on our first visit to the Continent. Our former expe- 


rience of French has been rather that of Mr; Lillyvick, and 
has not impressed us with a sense of ease or beauty. We meet 
a cultivated Frenchman, and are astonished at the gnusical 
fluency with which he steers his way through the intricacies 
of the language, his voice rising and falling, and the most 
subtle inflection replacing the hard nasal twang which to us 
is indispensable. The Frenchman sees our wonder and admira- 
tion, and resolves to surprise us still more. He will. show US 
that he can speak our language into the bargain. Bat his 
first word of English banishes the illusion : we are disenchanteds 
and wonder that we ever believed in him. Just the same is 
the case with regard to French translators. After hearing, 4 
the reason why Frenchmen seldom learn foreign tongues, 
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all foreign works of merit are sure to be translated, and that 
translation into French means interpretation—after being told 
of Guizot translating Stanhope’s “ Pitt,” and of Dumont 
making Bentham intelligible—we light upon the most ludicrous 
mistakes in translators of eminence, and again wonder yields 
to contempt. It never occurs to us that in both cases we 
have been guilty of exaggeration. In all countries there have 
been instances of great original writers resorting to translation ; 
Coleridge translated Schiller’s ‘ Wallenstein,’ and Goethe 
translated much from all languages, from Voltaire’s 
“Mahomet” to the autobiograpliy of Benvenuto Cellini. 
On the other hand, the blunders of translation have always 
been proverbial. The French, or the moderns, have no mono- 
poly of them. But the French certainly present the most 
striking instances of ludicrous mistranslation, and this we will 
proceed to exemplify. 

We believe the fact may be explained by a reference to the 
chief glory of French writers. In other languages it often 
happens that the translator does not understand some passage, 
which, perhaps, the author himself could not clearly explain. 
All that can be done here is to resort to ambiguity. But this 
refuge is denied the French writer. Whatever is not clear is 
not French; he must either make the passage clear at the risk 
of falling into some strange mistake, or must incur the great 
reproach of not writing his own language. Of course he 
chooses the first alternative, and his ingenuity is such that he 
turns an obscure, perhaps unmeaning sentence, into a master- 
piece of clearness and—comedy. That this love of perspicuity 
and this cleverness are often combined with a very remarkable 
degree of iguorance is, of course, unfortunate, and leads to 
many sneers against the French from writers who are not 
clever, and who cannot bear to be understood. We disclaim 
any such ill-natured feeling. We state openly that our object 
in bringing forward French mistakes is not to reform or offend 
the French, but to amuse our readers at a season when charity 
occupies the first place in our hearts, but when there is a 
considerable demand for laughter. 

Every country has its familiar instances of French mis- 
translations, and many of these are too old to bear a fresh 
telling. The man who rendered “ All hail, Macbeth,” “ tout 
gréle, Macbeth;” another who translated Goldsmith’s line, 
‘As ocean sweeps the laboured mole away,” “comme la mer 
détruit les travaux de la taupe;” another still who turned a 
“pretty brogue” into “un joli sabot,” and stated that Lord 
Castlereagh “s'est acheté tout le blé de l'Europe” for “ pur- 
chased himself all the scorn of Europe,” may be found in such 
a common book as ‘* Moore’s Diary.” The same valuable reper- 
_ tory of anecdote introduces us to the Frenchman who on 
reading that the clearness of the air enabled a traveller to see 
a bell-wether on the opposite hill, translated “ bell-wether,” “ le 
beau temps.” We believe, however, that Moore does not allude 
to the translation of “Guy Mannering,” in which “a stickit 
minister” is rendered “un ministre assassiné.” And even if 
the reader has come across all these stories, and remembers 
them, we think he will find a little novelty in some examples 
of French translation which are well known in Germany. A 
Frenchman of considerable eminence is said to have published 
a translation of Goethe’s “ Faust,” and to have shown by 
putting the word “ Puignet” on the title-page what might be 
expected in the body of the poem. In an early line of the first 
soliloquy, where Faust details the strides he has made and the 
honours he has achieved, “ heisse Doctor gar” is turned by the 
Frenchman into “je m’appelle le docteur Gar.” When Faust 
is charmed at the brusque way in which Margaret quits him, 
the Frenchman turns his admiration of her manner into a 
very different kind of enthusiasm. ‘ Wie sie kurz angebunden 
war,” figures as “sa courte robe est & ravir.” Later still, 
“Nur durch die Haine,” is translated, “Ah! seulement la 
haine.” And in Schiller’s “ Wilhelm Tell,” the hero’s joy at 
standing once more in his own possessions is turned into an 
exclamation of delight at mastering a Swiss mountain unknown 
to the Alpine Club: “Ich stehe wieder auf den Meinigen,” is 
“‘ Me voila encore sur le Meinigen.” 

Oneemight imagine that these mistakes were fictitious, if 
their genuineness was not supported by similar instances in 
well-known writers. For example, M. Francois Victor Hugo, 
in his version of Shakespeare’s sonnets, turns the “ careful 
housewife” of the 143rd sonnet into the mother hen, and the 
“babe” into a chicken. Shakespeare’s lines run :— 

* Lo! as a careful housewife runs to catch 
One of her feathered creatures broke away, 
Sets down her babe, and makes all swift despatch 
In pursuit of the thing she would have stay.” 
And M. F. V. Hugo’s, “ Vois comme la femelle inquitte court 
hors du nid pour rattrapper un de ses petits, déja couvert de 


| misconception. 


plumes, qui a pris son vol, et, déposant le marmot qu’elle tient, 
s’élance & tire d’ailes & la poursuite de celui qu’elle voudrait 
arréter.” A still more ludicrous mistake is made by M. Hugo 
in the 59th sonnet, and an elaborate theory is based on the 
Referring to the common statement that 
nothing on earth is new, that all modern poetry has been fore- 
stalled by the ancients, and every kind of beauty has been 
celebrated already, Shakespeare says to his mistress— 


“© O! that record could with a backward look, 
Even of five hundred courses of the sun, 
Show me your image in some antique book 

Since mind at first in character was done. 


M. Hugo translates: “ Oh! puisse histoire, en ramenant mes 
regards dans le passé, par del& cing cents courses de soleil, me 
montrer votre image dans quelque livre ancien, s’il est vrai que 
votre dme a eu une incarnation premiere.” And on this 





strange mistake he builds up this still stranger theory: “ We 
invite the reader to meditate on these most curious lines in 








which the greatest poet of the middle ages develops the theory of 
pre-existence, and seems to affirm the continuity of the humaa 
mot through these successive incarnations, Is it not strange 
to see this doctrine of metempsychosis, starting from ancient 
Egypt and ancient Gaul, reappear here? Let us also remark 
the conclusion in which Shakespeare, rejecting the Indian idea 
of immobility and the Biblical idea of decay, proclaims, with: 
the certainty of genius, the grand revolutionary principle of 
unlimited progress.” 

Even more significant of the French than this habit of 
basing a theory on a blunder, is the system pursued by. 
M. Foucher de Careil in his edition of Leibnitz. Instead of 
looking out proper names in a dictionary, and finding the 
Latin equivalent used for modern places, M. de Careil makes 
guesses which are always wrong, and nearly always ludicrous. 
He turns Sylva Ducis (Bois-le-Duc) into ‘ Sedan,” Rhenoberga 
(Rheinberg) into “ Rheims,” Rupella (La Rochelle) into 
“Rupelmonde.” Writing in 1672, Leibnitz alludes to the 
“gesta Beuningii”—Beuningen having been a Dutch diplo- 
matist, and having done so much in negotiating the Triple 
Alliance that a medal was struck representing him as Joshua, 
in allusion to the sun, which was the device of Louis XIV. 
But as Beuningen’s name does not occur in French books of 
reference, M. Foucher de Careil translates the words exploits 
de Blenheim, forgetting that the battle of Blenheim was net 
fought till thirty years afterwards. Again, Leibnitz alludes to 
the expeditions against Gigeri and Candia, and M. Foucher de 
Careil cannot find an explanation of Gigeri in any book of 
geography or history. Unluckily, he remembers that Genserie 
was called Gizericus, and he tells us “ que la réputation da 
roi et de la nation ne perdit rien de son prestige lorsque 
Genséric abandonna peu glorieusement Candie.” Leibnitz 
says, “plures animis Hugenotos esse quam qui templum 
Charentoniense corpore frequentent.” The allusion is to the 
temple of Charenton, which Henry IV. gave to the Protestants. 
M. Foucher de Careil thinks of a more famous association, 
and translates the passage—“ Les Huguenots sont paisibles 
A-peu-prés comme ceux que ]’on enferme dans I|’établissement 
de Charenton.” Leibnitz makes a very ingenious comparison 
of an attack on Holland through her East Indian colonies te 
the conduct of the mother of Meleager. When Meleager was 
seven days old the Fates came to his mother and told her that 
he would die as soon as the piece of wood then burning on the 
hearth was consumed. She at once extinguished the brand 
and hid it in a chest; but on Meleager’s killing her brothers 
she burnt the piece of wood and he died. M. de Foncher 
Careil turns the brand into Meleager himself, and says that 
Althzea burnt her unfortunate offspring. 

We do not in the least underrate the difficulties of editing 
and translating such an author as Leibnitz. What we wish 
to point out is not M. Foucher de Careil’s ignorance, but his 
habit of guessing. Almost every difficulty of the kind may be 
overcome by painstaking industry, and by reading books 
instead of relying on their index. M. Foucher de Careil would 
have found the expedition against Gigeri in Sismondi’s “ His- 
tory of the French,” though it is not in the index to Sismondi ; 
and the temple of Charenton in Michelet’s “ History of France,” 
though there is no index to Michelet. A mythological dic- 
tionary would have told him the story of Meleager, and made 
clear the point of Leibnitz’s allusion, which he misses; while 





a Latin dictionary would have shown the difference between 


| stipes and stirpes, a fatal brand and an “ infortuné rejeton.” 
The mistake made by M. Foucher de Careil, and that made by 





M. F. Victor Hugo, were almost identical. They arose 
a wish to improve the original—to put more meaning intot 
English and German authors than had been planted in them 
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by nature. Perhaps the only consideration that should -_ 
the mouth of an English critic is that one of our eer as 
fallen into the same error. Mr. Lewes, in his “ Life of aoe 
constructs an elaborate theory as to the roughness of 1e'S 
times ona passage in “ Wilhelm Meister” where @ gen vse 
whispers something in the ear of a lady, and the ro is 
so rude that the lady boxes his ears with extreme vio “oe 
But on referring to the place it will be found that the lady re 
a jealous husband, that the gentleman, instead of a. 
in her ear, remained close,to her ear before whispering, and 
that it was the husband who boxed his ears. This is, of 
course, nothing compared to M. Foucher de Careil, but it 1s 
an unusual mistake for an English writer. It would be strange 
if our first attempts to rival the French im clearness led us 
only to vie with them in palpable errors. 





PERFORMERS ON PATTENS. 


Wuen, and by whom; pattens were invented, is a question 
that is more readily asked than answered. When the poet 
Gay, in his “ Trivia” (1712), invoked his Muse to sing 7 the 
patten’s praise,” he gave a very fanciful explanation of the 
origin of what he terms that “ female implement.” A Lincoln- 
shire farmer’s only child, named Margaret by her mother and 
called Patty by her father, has to trudge down a miry lane on 
her way to and from her milking. A blacksmith who had his 
shop in this lane falls in love with Miss Patty, who “ granted 
kisses, but would grant no more.” He shows his devotion by 
strengthening her shoes with hobnails, but, when “ winter 
chilled her feet,’ she takes cold, “and in hoarse sounds her 
melting voice was lost.” Then the ingenious blacksmith con- 
trives “a new machine” that should raise her feet out of the 
mud; “and the pale virgin on the patten rose.” With the 
gift of the pattens she is restored to health, and rewards the 
blacksmith with that hand which he had sought to gain through 
her feet ; and, adds the poet, “ the patten now supports each 
frugal dame, which from the blue-eyed Patty takes the name.” 
Gay’s etymology of the word, though well enough for his purpose, 
is more fanciful than reliable. From its name, we appear to 
have derived the patten from France, Italy, or Denmark ; 
though, if we would aim at greater precision, we must go 
further back from the French patin, the Danish patine, and the 
Italian pattini, to the Greek rdroc and zaréw. And from hence 
patten came to mean the foot-stall or base of a column, and 
the sole or sill of a wooden partition; and in its sense of that 
which is under foot, like a pavement, we have the authority 
of Shakespeare, where Lorenzo so prettily bids Jessica to 
“look how the floor of heaven is thick inlaid with patines of 
bright gold ;” for when Mr. Collier proposes to read “ patterns ” 
instead of “ patines” in this passage, we must beg to say, 
with all due deference to his erudition, that Shakespeare has 
here shown himself to be the better scholar. 

Accepting the word patten in the ordinary sense, as mean- 
ing a shoe or clog mounted on a hoop of iron, and, therefore, 
altogether a different “ implement ” to the wooden pattens 
used in the Turkish baths, we find their use commonly restricted 
to the softer sex and “ frugal dames.” Butthere are exceptions 
to every rule; and, when William Hutton, the Birmingham b. 
seller and historian, was but seven years of age, and was 
earning his livelihood by working in a silk-mill in his n 
town of Derby, he was so small for his age 
on a pair of pattens to e 
tions. Tl 


ok- 


ative 
, that he was mounted 
nable him properly to pursue his avoca- 
» This was in 1730; and, perhaps, when Gay wrote his 
“ Trivia,” eighteen years before this, the “clinking pattens ” 
may not have been long brought into general use, “There was 
another notable male wearer of this “ female implement” in 
— : er —s Dinely, the eccentric Poor Knight of 
sor, who, at the beginning of this ce ty, mi o § 

in wet weather, stalking al a oar rat rs a aes 
— rece atm ira pe ens. Mr. Charles 
~s ha sesh _- wa and puts down pattens among 
is “i . osolete,” as things that were “once upon a 
sime, but are now past away. “ The patten is gone,” he says. 
This, however, is far from being correct. | c 
posibly, have disappeared from the terrace 
still common enough, 
also. 


Pattens may, pos- 
s of Windsor, but are 
not only in the country but in town 
London, alone, at the present time, can show 
eight people who follow the trade o ' 
the Guildhall, the wors 
their head-quarters. 


twenty- 
_the 1 f patten-makers; and, af 
hipful Company of Patten-makers have 
In the snow of the past week we saw 
more than one young lady plodding along a country-ro Tt 

pattens ; for these useful articles are not worn solely by tm rm 
women or females of the Mrs. Gamp class. In the Wacdrcbe 
of that world-renowned character, her pattens were ioc a 
comspicuous as her bonnet or umbrella; and when Mr. 
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Pecksniff took her back in the cabriolet to attend upon the 
deceased Anthony Chuzzlewit, he found that Gay was perfectly 
correct in calling pattens a “female implement,” for, with 
during their drive, Mrs. Gamp “ played innu- 
quoits on Mr. Pecksniff's legs.” And, on 
another occasion, she went forth, marking the ground with 
impressions of diagrams from “ Euclid’s Elements, Chen, 
too, there was Miss Miggs, who, at the close of her career in 
the Varden household, feigned an ecstacy of pious joy, and 
“linked her pattens after the manner of cymbals. 

But there are other pattens besides these shoes mounted on 
iron hoops. The French word pati 1s always used for a pair 
of skates; and the pas de patineurs of the operatic stage pre- 
sented us, in a novel ballet, with the most picturesque 
performers on pattens on which the artistic eye could delight 
to dwell. When this scene was produced at Her Majesty's 
Theatre, in the season of 1849, in the ballet of “ Les Plaisirs 
de l’Hiver,” it created a sensation rarely equalled. The stage 
represented an ice-bound lake in a Hungarian landscape; as 
the mists cleared away, the crowd of skaters entered, dressed 
in the prettiest Hungarian costumes, although in a style that 
was more adapted to the artificial temperature of the theatre 
than to the freezing cold of the out-door scene. Then ensued 
numberless intricate groupings, a polka a la hussard, by Rosati, 
and a mazourka by herself and M. Charles, the whole of the 
dancing being executed on skates, which were 80 ingeniously 
constructed that they cheated the spectator’s eyes, for their 
mechanism was concealed from view. But although the hint 
of a skate-boot working on rollers was thus so publicly given, 


those articles, 
merable games at 


it was some years before it was turned to a | ractical use; and 
we believe that the first patent for floor-skates was not taken 
until September 20, 1860. Notwithstanding, however, that the 
invention has much to recommend it, it does not seem to have 
been very generally adopted. It is true that various “ skating 
halls” have been opened in the metropolis during the past few 


years; and, at the present time, the Floral Hall, Covent 
Garden, is devoted to this purpose, and, from the gracefal 
performances of Mdlle. Frederica and Mr. Elliott, the public 
can see all that can possibly be achieved with artificial skates 
on artificial ice—which, by the way, one skating-hall pro 
prietor, last winter, advertised as “the glualicious flooring "— 
but these indoor exercises can never be regarded as anything 
else than a makeshift, and they stand in the relation to real 
In the 
Canadian skating-rinks they come “ nigher to nature,” as Jacob 
Plummer would say; but in any of these covered-in and gas 
lighted places, all the ordiuary out-door joys of skating must 


skating, much as table croquet does to lawn croquet. 


necessarily be lost. And, although in the music that accom 
panied the operatic pas de patinewrs, the sharp ringing sound 
of the skate upon the ice was very cleverly simulated, yet, a8 
the children say, it was all make-believe. Coleridge, who said 
that the foot-winged Mercury must have been the first maker 
of skates, was quite right when he laid down the three 
following “ pleasing circumstances” in real skating, and which 
the artificial substitute can never supply. First, “ the infinitely 
subtle particles of ice which the skaters cut up, and which 


| creep and run before the skate like a low mist, and, in sunrise 
| or sunset, become coloured; second, the shadow of the skater 


in the water, seen through the transparent ice; and third, the 
melancholy, undulating sound from the skate, not without 
variety.” 

To a certain extent these “ pleasing circumstances ’’ attend 
all outdoor skating, whether enjoyed on the limited dimensions 
of the village pond, or, as it was recently by many thousands 
of Londoners, on the ornamental waters in St. James's 
Park, Regent’s Park, Kensington Gardens, and Hyde Park: 
Bat, to be enjoyed and appreciated to the full, the 
skating should be held on larger lakes and wider areas: 


| And such, up to its drainage in 1850, was Whittlesea Mere, 


which presented to the skater an area of ten square miles, a8 
smooth as plate-glass, and beneath whose slippery floor the tall 
weeds could be dimly seen like waving woods. Not only was 
it the largest midland lake, but it was the 
the Londoner met with as he journe 


so that not only was its’ frozen surface crowded with the native 


fen-men, and what the local newspapers used to term “ the 
elite of the district,” and Cambridge University men, to whom 
the fishing and fowling attractions of the Mere were well 
known, but members of the London Skating Club also hurried 
to its wide expanse, there to cut their figures of 3 and 8, and 
ns, where there was room 
jostled by a mob. And, 
rsons were performers in pattems. 
fen-men have adopted the French 
spoken of as skates, but invariably 


first of any size that 
yed towards Westmoreland, 


to perform their various mazy evolutio 
enough and to spare, without being 
in such a place, all such pe » 
For, in Bast Anglia, the 
word, and skates are never 
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as pattens. A fen-man would seem to be born a skater, and 
to ask for his pattens as naturally as he would cry for his first 
food. If the little boys in Pekin are adepts in skating, the 
fen-boys can rival them; and although a fen-woman may not 
invariably skate to market with her poultry and batter on her 
head, yet a fen-man has frequently done so, just as if he had 
been to the manner born in Rotterdam, Antwerp, Dordrecht, 
Haarlem, Utrecht, or Moerdyk, instead of having been reared 
within sight of Whittlesea, Ely, Crowland, Boston, or Wis- 
beach. But in grace of posture the native of our English 
Holland surpasses the real Dutchman, who leans too forward 
for his run upon the ice; while our fen-men dash along with 
upright body, legs and arms kept down, and the work done 
chiefly from the hips. In pace, too, they can beat the Dutch- 
man, and, at a spurt, can achieve a mile in two minutes, 
Although by the drainage of Whittlesea Mere they are deprived 
of their chief winter rendezvous, on which the blue riband of 
the ice was annually contested, yet have they still more water 
at their command than in any other district in England; and, 
on the smaller meres, together with the washes, lodes, and 
dykes, they can still meet for amusement -and in friendly 
rivalry. A handbill now before us states that there would be 
an “ Ice Patten Race, open to all England, for £10, to come off 
on Crowland Wash, on Monday next, January 7th; also 
matches for various sums, &c., &c.”” This was issued in the 
New Year’s Week, which, after our green Christmas, brought 
so sudden a change in the temperature and landscape, and 
filled the fen-men’s hearts with pleasing .anticipations of a 
skating winter. But their performances in pattens were doomed 
to be nipped in the bud; for, on that Twelftn-day Sunday, 


January 6th, the wind had veered round to the opposite quarter, | 


the thermometer had leapt up ten degrees at a bound, and the 
ice was melting and melting, like the poet’s baseless fabric of a 
vision, until, on the morrow, instead of the patten race being 
open to all England, the unfrozen Wash itself was open to all 
England, or to as many of its inhabitants who chose to be 
plunged into its chilling waters. 

Infrequent as are our opportunities for a week’s pastime on 
the ice, yet skating seems not only indigenous to Fen-men, but 
to be a thoroughly English—or rather British—amusement. 
Edinburgh may compete with London for supremacy in every- 
thing that raises the healthy pastime to the dignity of an art; 
but, in all that relates to skilled proficiency, the Scotsman or 
Englishman is absolutely in advance of his friends in Canada, 


Sweden, or Russia, whose practice on the ice can be continued | 


Much of this proficiency | dread combination of a narrow pew and a long sermon; but 


through a larger portion of the year. 
1s attributable to the superiority of the English skate, before 
which the skates of St. Petersburg, Stockholm, and Montreal 
are comparatively clumsy. And improvements are yearly being 
made; the projecting iron and the senseless beak have long since 
been tabooed by skilled skaters; the iron is kept underneath 
the foot and rounded for backward movements; and the screws 
and straps are made less irksome or even got rid of altogether 
by the use of a laced boot of which the skates are made a part 
and parcel. And what Englishmen have done in the art has 
been done in a comparatively short space of time; for skating 
on iron-shod skates would appear not to have been witnessed in 
England until Evelyn saw it on the St. James’s Park canal, in 


the great frost of 1662; for the skates mentioned by Stow, as | 











having been used in London in Henry IU.’s day were very | 


primitive affairs, merely being pieces of bone tied under the feet, 
the skater helping himself along with a spiked staff. So that 
to skate well may be reckoned a modern #ccomplishment, of 


| photographs are photographs of the fidgets. 
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cavy, as if nature were apologizing by such creations for the: 
sluggishness of her sloth and the sleepiness of her dormonse, 

Well, let that pass and be discussed elsewhere as part of the 
great theory of compensation. But there are also human 
coati mundis who are never still for an instant. Of course, we 
accept the fidgetiness of children, we make up our minds to it, 
and when it is unbearable they retire to the nursery, while we 
are left in peace to ponder on what is probably a provision of 
nature for hardening into bone and muscle the cartilages and 
jellies of infancy. But we have not the power of turning a 
fidgetty man out of the room in that summary way. Yet how 
many of us have felt sometimes that hanging would be too good 
a death for the true peripatetic philosopher, whether he takes 
the shape of some one in the room with us, who walks up and 
down with his hands under his coat-tails, scrupulously stepping 
in the centre of each group of flowers on the Brussels carpet ; 

or whether, worse still, he lodges on the floor over our heads, 

and renders our life a mere burden by his measured footfall and 

the regular creak which one board gives during his promenade, 

Another most deadly form of fidgetiness, which is enough to 

try the patience of Job, is when some miscreant raises his heel 

from the ground, and bearing only on the springy ball of the 

foot, commences a low and rapid vibration. By-and-by, every- 

thing in the room seems to quiver responsively, and the general 

sense produced is that of occupying the stern berth of a 

steam-ship, and enjoying to the full the monotonous flutter of 
the screw propeller. The same miscreant, in a slightly calmer 

mood, occasionally changes his allegretto for an adagio move- 

ment, and, crossing his legs, slowly describes aérial figures with 

the toe of one boot. If, in addition to that, he drums a 

popular air upon his chin, his outrage on the human race is 

nearly perfect. 

But there is one form of the physical fidgets which ought to 
enlist our pity rather than our anger. It arises from some 
arrested circulation, we suppose, or some irritated nerve; but it is 
something really painful, and no mere expression of an ill-balanced 
mind. It attacks the sufferer very often in railway carriages, 
with a creeping sensation down the leg, giving the malaise of 
‘‘ pins and needles,” without the sparkling accompaniment of the 
galvanic pricking. We are assured by the afflicted that the 
greatest salvation would be to kick vigorously one’s vis-a-vis ; 
and, failing that, the next best chance is to smuggle one’s boots 
off, and stray up and down with surreptitious socks in the 
shadow of a portmanteau or rug. We are also informed that 
the same disease is frequently called into active life by the 


there it is more hopeless than in a railway carriage, as the 
difficulties of kicking are more insuperable, and there is no 
friendly “ Bradshaw ” to tell us at what hour and minute the 
preacher will shut off steam. But any forced quiet in one 
position reveals to us in a wonderful manner what a compli- 
cated tissue of nerves is spread over us. Perhaps during the 
few seconds in which our carte-de-visite is being taken we enjoy 
the concentrated fidgets of half a lifetime. We would give 
kingdoms to scratch the back of our head, and one rub at the 
nose would be cheaply purchased by the revenues of a duke- 
dom; the desire to wink becomes the prime necessity of life, 
and it is slow death to defer swallowing another instant; but 
we are conscious that to swallow will depress the chin, and 


convey to posterity a false idea of our chiselled features. Most 
It lurks in that 


| uneasy constriction of the mouth, in that wandering look in 


which England and Scotland combined can produce more | 


skilled performers in pattens than can be found in any other 
country. 








THE FIDGETS. 


“Tur fidgets” is one of those beautifully vague nouns, 
plural in form but singular in signification, of which there are 
several parallels among the list of the more vulgar diseases. 
The fidgets, the rickets, the snuffles, the staggers, the 


rheumatics—these analogies ought to be sufficient to establish | 


the class of the things to which the fidgets belong. But the 
fidgets is a moral as well as a physical disease, and in that 
double signification it stands alone from the others. But we 
cannot treat moral and physical fidgets altogether separately, 
inasmuch as the second is often the manifestation of the first. 
We would first remark that fidgets is the characteristic of 
some members of the animal kingdom. We go to the Zoologi- 
cal Gardens, and we are sure to see a coati mundi, or some 


the eye which the artist will touch out with Indian ink; but, 
above all, in the carriage of the hands, which are generally 
indicative of much mental torture. 

But moral fidgets must not be unsung. It very often 
happens that the physical expression implies the moral. But 
it is not always so. The moral fidgets are very wearing to the 
possessor, and very trying to those who live with him. Some 
persons are fidgetty only about punctuality—or what they 
please to call punctuality. They insist on being at the railway 
station about three-quarters of an hour before the advertised 


| time for the train; they address searching questions to every 


servant of the company whom they can catch, and find no 
comfort from any of the answers. If they are themselves. 
passengers, they seem to see their own luggage prematurely 


| landed at every station at which they stop, and they are torn 


such creature, incessantly promenading its cage without pausing | 


for an instant. We look into our books, and we find that the 


guinea-pig of- schoolboy life is properly called the restless | are on tenter-hooks during every course; having a conviction 


with conflicting feelings as to the probability of their friends: 
being at their journey’s end to meet them. If, on the other 
hand, they are expecting a guest to arrive, and the train is five 
minutes late, they are plunged into a wild delirium, and their 
fervid imagination conjures up a scene of indescribable carnage 
in which the train, and most of the passengers, have beem: 
annihilated. Some persons sre fidgetty about dinner. They 
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that some great catastrophe will ruin everything, or ge a! 
guests will not enjoy themselves. Some are fidgetty : ou 

draughts and currents of air. They paste up their win ote 
and caulk their doors, and load the chimney with a truss : 
straw. They always sit under the lee of a folding screen, an 

are authentic upon the merits of sandbags. To them the 
keyhole is an orifice to be stopped with paper. One especial 
case we remember, in which fidgetiness was the parent of 
ingenuity. The cautious hypochondriac strained a number of 
threads tightly across his room, and hung upon them delicate 
strips of tissue paper, from the vibration of which he prepared 
a storm-chart of the draughts, and posted his chair in the calm 
centre of some eddying cyclone. Some folks are fidgetty about 
burglars. In their ears the whole house after nightfall rings 
with suspicious sounds. The stairs creak beneath designing 
boots; the imprisoned moth is the quick whirr of the centre 
bit; the amorous area-cat is the signal whistle of a whole gang 
of marauders; there are Bill Sykeses under every bed, and a 
Hare and Burke in every hanging-closet. Miss Matey Jenkins 
in “ Cranford” is one of the most charming members of this 
typical class. We recommend to all burglarphobes her expe- 
dient of rolling a penny ball under the bed, to see if it would 


syould catch in the portly form of some prostrate housebreaker. 

Others are fidgetty about the weather. England is pro- 
werbially a treacherous climate; yet still there are occasions 
when we can catch the enthusiasm of the young May Queen, 
and cry— 


“‘ There will not be a drop of rain the whole of the live-long day.” 


But had our fidgetty friend been May Queen on that memorable 
occasion, she would have appeared with an alpaca umbrella, 
and the servant would have been handy with goloshes and 
waterproofs. Such persons are hygrometers just as our friends 
who look out for draughts may be called anemometers. For 
in scorching summer days they always detect dew on the 
grass, or damp in the moss, or some thing of an aqueous 
tendency. The most advanced of this school go about with 
air-cushions, and change their stockings at uncertain periods. 
There are many who are fidgetty about their children; and 
this is in a measure pardonable. For the least observant can 
see that little ones are very sensitive instraments—soon up 
and soon down. But this may be carried to a height of 
absurdity, and much to the detriment of the poor children 
themselves, when parental solicitude becomes a persecution to 
the babes and a standing nuisance to friends and relations. 
The doctor thrives upon this fidgetiness, for he is summoned 
to pronounce on a flea-bite lest it should be chicken-pox; but 
sometimes the nursery becomes a dispensary, and the wretched 
child who sneezes has a mustard-plaster, and a fit of peevish- 
ness is treated with a grey powder. The same over-anxiety 
makes a bed of thorns for itself by an over-strained estimate of 
infantile peccadillos, which oftentimes, instead of being rated 
and treated as they deserved, are regarded as the darkest 
promise of future reprobacy; and the poor parent’s heart is 
almost broken by the prospect. 

This touches the true principle of the moral fidgets. It 
consists in a disproportionate estimate of the importance of 
things; and while it causes much misery to ourselves and 
others, it is liable to the still graver charge of tempting us to 
reduce the weight of matters that really are of the last im- 
corres ae may a say, without irreverence, that there 
is such a thing as religi i : i ; : 
will only suggest Set aiiites aetataas yer a pony a. 
we shall never have a n trutl fal de sieeial 7 a vy 
elles - “ or ruthful description given of it 

aining at a gnat;” and we are all well aware that 


the readiness to “swallow a camel” waits very closely upon 
this frame of mind. 





NOTES OF THRE WEEK. 
Tae new Government in Gree 


ce is not lik 


ger tenure of office, than those 
which have preceded it. This is the twentieth Administration 


which has been formed during the three or four years of th 

present King’s reign; and it is calculated that about thie 
months is the average length of a Greek Cabinet's existenc 

The chief who has now been called to the head of affai 4 
M. Koumondouros—is a& man of ability oo 
wience in the conduct of previous Aa 
though in principle he has vacill 
dencies, on the whole, are towar 
constitutional government. 


and of great expe- 
ministrations; and, 
ated a good deal, his ten- 
ds moderate liberalism and 
Dr. Lombardos, the Minister of 
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Marine, is a man of. very extreme views, a socialist and 
democrat, but a person difficult to be spared, owing to hig 
great influence with the Ionian deputies. M. Botzaris and 
M. Christopulos, the Ministers of War and of Pablic Worship, 
are decided reactionaries—the agents, in the last reign, of the 
most arbitrary acts of King Otho, and among those who were 
proscribed and deprived of political rights at the Revolution 
of 1863. That deprivation has since been revoked, and we 
now find the gentlemen in question again acting as Ministers 
in a Government professedly Liberal. The new Minister of 
Finance is M. Kehaya, who presided over the Department of 
Public Worship in the retiring Boulgaris Cabinet ; and at the 
head of Foreign Affairs is M. Charilaus Tricoupi, formerly 
Chargé d’Affaires in this country, and therefore, it is to be 
hoped, acquainted with the traditions of Liberal government, 
It will thus be apparent that the new Administration 1s of 
a very composite order—-in fact, a Coalition. Whether Greece, 
like England, “ does not love Coalitions,” remains to be seen; 
but it is hard to say what, in the way of Governments, she 
does love. By their disavowal of complicity in the Candian 
insurrection, and their announcement of a fixed intention to 


| observe absolute neutrality, and not to disturb the Tarkish 
emerge from the vallance at the opposite side, or whether it | 


frontiers, the incoming Ministers at once forfeit the confidence 
of the Revolutionary party in Crete, Thessaly, and Albania, 
and offend the more enthusiastic of the population in Greece 
itself. Obviously, the Koumondouros Cabinet is a device for 
tiding over present difficulties. 





A etter from a Garibaldian in Crete to Garibaldi himself 
has been communicated by the latter to his friend Barril, and 
has been published in the Movimento, of Genoa. It contains 
a lamentable account of the sufferings of the insurgents in the 
mountains of the island. “ Women, old men, children, are 
dying of cold and hunger in the caverns in which they have 
been compelled to take shelter by the burning of their villages 
and by Turkish barbarity. The men, ready to die in order to 
throw off the Mussulman yoke, are discouraged upon seeing 
the misery that decimates their families, and that Europe casts 
no glance upon this piteous sight Every day which 
passes, women and children are upon the froze 
mountain paths. cold, the great 


dying 


Hunger, illness, are 


| auxiliaries of the Turks; a single word from a generous 








Power can deprive them of this force, and save thousands of 
victims. The men only ask for shoes and arms. ‘Temperate, 


| and inured to fatigue, nothing can check them, save the pre 


sence of their families condemned to die.” ‘The writer repeats 
the statements already made as to the savage brutality of the 
Turks; but, whether these stories are exaggerated or not, it 
cannot be doubted that the wretched patriots are suffering 
fearfully from want. If there were any means of commudl 


cating with them, this would be a case for the “ intervention” 
of English private charity. 


AucEria has been visited by the most alarming of nataral 
phenomena—earthquake. In ancient times, this part of Africa 
was celebrated for such disturbances, and even within’ the 
memory of the present generation some instances have occurred. 
Blida, Medeah, and Constantine were nearly destroyed in 1827, 
and in 1856 a severe shock was felt; but since then the move 
ments have been so slight as to attract no great attention. Os 
the morning of the 2nd inst., however, about seven o'clock, & 
shock of considerable magnitude took place, cracking the walls 
of houses, and scaring the revellers who were just returning 
from the parties given in honour of the Jour de An. The 
worst mischief was not in Algiers itself, but in the surrounding 
towns and villages, Blida was again a great sufferer; % 
Mouzaraville, it is stated, forty-eight persons have been killed, 
and more than one hundred wounded; and at El’-Affroum 
eighteen are killed, and sixty wounded. On the morning 
the 4th, another shock occurred, but without any attendant 
mishaps. The good people of the capital have been less hurt 
than frightened; but they have been frightened exceedinglys 


and some in their terror fled into the country, whilst others 
hastily departed for France. 





‘ cha apap persons have been found guilty at Paris of 
eionging to a secret society, and sentenced to various terms 


of imprisonment. ‘T’hese persons had been present (with others 
not prosecuted) in a public billiard-room in the Café Matthied, 
Boulevard St. Michel, on an occasion. when a pamphlet, 
written by M. Felix Pyat, and published in London, was reads 


which pamphlet contained an exhortation to the. students 
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France to assassinate the Emperor—an act for which the 


murder of Abraham Lincoln by Wilkes Booth was quoted as 


a precedent. ‘The accused were also shown to be members of 


a body called Solidaires, who have mutually pledged themselves 
never to receive any sacrament of any Church, and to observe 
no religious ceremonies whatsoever, either for births, marriages, 
or deaths. It seems that the members of this singular society 
never meet “ except for the purpose of paying the last duties 
to one of the fraternity,” which duties consist of preventing 
the celebration of any religious service over the body. Techni- 
cally, the conviction must have been for belonging to this 
association, which is called “‘ the Society ‘ Act as you Think ;’” 
but probably the chief offence in the eye of the Government 
was the listening to Felix Pyat’s murderous exhortation. Of 
course, this ought not to have been introduced into the case, 
to prejudice the minds of the jury; but we can hardly regret 
that men who countenance the detestable doctrine of assassina- 
tion should be put out of the way of doing mischief. 





A.tnoucn the news recently published here, that the French 
had received a check in Corea, was probably in excess of the truth, 
yet it seems to be a fact that Admiral Roze, not liking to 
encounter the winter in so rigorous a climate, evacuated 
Kang-hoa, destroying the forts, powder-mills, and public 
establishments, and carrying away with him 197,000 francs 
in silver ingots, with manuscripts and books. It is thought 
that this will close the expedition. The cause of quarrel was 
the murder of some French missionaries; and La Liberté says 
that, if France will send out missionaries to convert the Chinese, 
she must: expect continual wars, in which she will at length 
find ranged against her the three hundred and sixty millions 
of Celestials, who will soon learn French tactics, and know how 
to encounter their enemies. Assuredly these military expe- 
ditions do not show Christianity in the best light. To teach a 
religion by firing a town is a dreary mistake; and when the 
Coreans saw their silver ingots in the possession of Admiral 
Roze, they might have been excused had they repeated the 
exclamation of the poor Brazilian at the time of the Portuguese 
conquest, who, picking up a piece of gold, ejaculated, “ Behold 
the god of the Christians !” 





MAXIMILIAN would seem to be somewhat recovering himself 
in Mexico. Intelligence received at New York—a place not at 
all favourable to the creation of an Empire on the southern 
borders of the United States—affirms that the Emperor had 
been “ enthusiastically received in the capital.”, According to 
the same telegram, “ it was officially announced that General 
Bazaine had received instructions from the Emperor Napoleon 
to co-operate with Maximilian while the French troops remained 
in Mexico.” This does not tally with the official despatches 
between the French and American Governments which we 
noticed a fortnight ago. What does France mean to do? and 
what also does the Washington Cabinet mean to do? The 
mission of Mr. Campbell and General Sherman has proved a 
failure, and they have returned to their own country. Juarez 
has no following of importance, and the Mexican Republic is 
even less tangible than the Mexican Empire. The people, after 
all, might perhaps do worse than accept Maximilian, even at 
the risk of offending the powers at Washington. 





Accorpine to Mr. T. Ravenshaw, Commissioner of Orissa, 
who has sent to the Bengal Government a report of the famine 
in that province, from five to six hundred thousand persons 
have perished from want of food and its consequences. The 
Friend of India, moroever, says that this applies only to the 
four and a half millions of Orissa, where the deaths are still 
going on at the rate of one hundred and fifty a day, and that 
the mortality is equally severe in the adjoining districts. It is 
calculated by the same paper that, before the famine and 
pestilence are stayed, more than a million deaths will have 
occurred ; but this is partly conjectural, and, let us hope, in 
excess of what will really be the fact. Still, there can be no 
question that the calamity, as it stands, is one of the most 
frightful ever known even in India, fruitful as that country 
has been in appalling facts; and if it can be shown that it 
might have been averted, or mitigated, by more vigorous action 
on the part of Anglo-Indian officials, we must not shrink from 
punishment, whether of the high or low. 





Ove of the French Assize Courts has lately been occupied in 


of it be correct, seems to have been unexampled for its ferocity. 
The French Government has established on one of the small 
islands off Provence a reformatory colony for boys. On the 
2nd of October last, this colony rose in revolt. The account is 
that “the boys extinguished the lights, broke the windows, and 
destroyed the furniture of their sleeping-rooms, overpowering 
the warders by force of numbers, and acquiring for the moment 
the mastery of the establishment. Conducted by three ring- 
leaders, named Condurier, Ferandon, and Allard, aged 16, 14, 
and 13 respectively, the revolters first broke open the prisons, 
and liberated the boys under punishment. They then attacked 
the store-room, effected an entrance through the upper panel of 
the door, and got access to the wines and spirits kept for the 
use of the establishment. Then, we are told, it was proposed 
by Condurier to deal with ‘ the spies.’ These obnoxious members 
of the colony were to be induced to enter the store-room for 
their turns of plunder; a cask of petroleum in the build- 





ing was then to be set on fire, and they were to be 
burnt alive while the outlets were guarded by the rest. 
This was actually done. Fourteen boys were enticed into 
the room, when Ferandon, according to the preconcerted 
plan, set fire to a train prepared. Allard was posted at 
the door with a knife, and was ordered to kill or drive back 
any boy attempting to make his escape. These instructions 
he executed. A lad named Garibaldi rushed at the opening, 
but Allard stabbed him in the breast and thighs till he fell 
back into the flames, and no other boy ventured on the 
attempt. Some of them clung for a time to the iron gratings 
of the windows, like the victims in the Black Hole at Calcutta; 
but sooner or later they were all consumed in the burning 
oil. Two persons made an effort at rescue, but they were 
seized by the young savages, and thrown down a well. At 
last all was over; the rioters succumbed to exhaustion or 
intoxication, and on the morning of the 4th, but not till then, 
a force from the mainland restored order in the colony.” The 
jury acquitted Ferandon, who was charged with firing the 
train, and found Condurier and Allard guilty, with extenuating 
circumstances. The description of what took place must have 
been grossly exaggerated, ora French jury’s notions of what 
constitutes extenuating circumstances dangerously peculiar. 





Our French neighbours entertain some curious notions on 
the subject of amusements. A correspondent of the Daily 
News, in describing a snow-ball match, which took place near 


the Morgue, says :— 


“ That representative institution chanced to be empty, and as group 
after group of disappointed sight-seekers left its doors they joined the 
sportive throng outside, and either helped to roll and add to one of the 
enormous snow-balls being made within the railiogs opposite, or 
pelted each other playfully into a hideous little show which flaunted 
its horrors hard by. As no real corpses were to be seen, an enter- 
prising entrepreneur had hit upon a brave and profitable expedient for 
ministering to the popular taste. A life-size wax model of a poisoned 
female was exhibited at three sous a head, the showman lecturing 
eloquently upon the sham corpse, pointing to the scars and ulcers 
produced by the subtle Egyptian poison it was supposed to have taken 
in life, and fivally removing the sbroud-like drapery and partly dis- 
secting the body. A cruel mother-in-law, an indifferent husband, a 
passionate but lawless love, a murder, which included an unborn 
child, were all dwelt upon, to the intense enjoyment of the whilom 
snow-ball throwers, who chattered and grinned delightedly as horror 
afcer horror was piled up. Off they set, too, directly their treat was 
over, to act as voluntary decoy ducks to their brethren, who were 
leaving the Government show opposite dejectedly in their turn, and 
to explain with much animation and gesticulation that for three sous 
something very like a real dead body could ba seen, with the addi- 
tional advantages of repulsive accessories aud dramatic detail.” 





Tux judgment delivered at Bombay by Sir Joseph Arnould, 
the Chief of the Supreme Court, in the case of Agha Khan 
and the rival Mohammedan sects, is remarkable, if only for the 
fact of a Christian Judge being called on to settle some very 
nice points of Moslem doctrine, and to decide between antago- 
nistic followers of the Prophet. Agha Khan, the lineal 
descendant of Hassan ben Saba, founder of the terrible tribe 
of the Assassins, is at the present day head of the sect of; 
Mohammedans known as Shias, and he claims the allegiance of 
certain individuals who say they belong to the Sanis—the 





trying the perpetrators of a crime which, if the account weliave | 


orthodox Mohammedans of India, It is affirmed that this is a 
pretence, made to conciliate the more powerful party, and 
that they are bound to obey the rule of Agha Khan, Such 
pretences were at one time permitted, but they have recently 
been disallowed by the head of the heterodox sect 5 and the 
difficulty was to determine how far the professions of the 
recusants that they were Sunis were genuine or false. Sir 
Joseph Arnould, in a very elaborate and able judgment, 
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decided that they were Shias. The inquiry traced back the 
history of Mohammedan sectarian differences he — a 
i i the death of the Prophet, and the juc gment 
immediately after the death | ped aay oe 
iefly spends in 
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accordingly possesses great historical interest. 
has an income of about £10,000, which he ch 
horse racing. 





Tar Brazilian landholders offer to give a free passage to Irish 
labourers desiring to emigrate. Themen “ would have to enter 
into a contract before sailing to serve one year after arrival, or 
so much longer as would be required to repay their passages 
and that of their families, a guarantee of employment being 
reciprocally given.” The wages offered are £2 per month, and 
the cost of passage is estimated at £12. The Imperial Govern- 
ment is very anxious to encourage the introduction of indus- 
trious immigrants, and a benevolent society denominated the 
“International Society of Immigration,” has been formed in 
Rio to assist the emigrant on his arrival. The society has 
under its supervision and management an emigrants’ hotel, 
where emigrants are accommodated at low rates. 





MarriacEs, as we all know, are made in heaven. Simul- 
taneously with the ceremony which unites the conventionally 
fortunate couple in the church, an alliance is supposed to be 
recorded in a more spiritual quarter. Even the operations of 
the matrimonial blacksmith were said to be sanctified. This, 
no doubt, is a comfortable and wise reflection. Yet we are 
inclined to accept it with a qualification. Some marriages may 
not be made in heaven; the banns may be forbidden there, 
although the entire form is gone through below. A young 
gentleman of sixty who engages to make happy a lady of 
sixteen, undertakes his office with a disposition which it is hard 
to regard with sentiments of pity or respect. Marriage may 
be regarded from various points of view: from that of a 
Mormon, whose notions are peculiar; from that of an Irish- 
man; from that of a Scotchman; from that of a French- 
man, who contracts for his wife, while she stipulates for an 
admirer ; and so on. But there is a new point of view to which 
we would beg to invite the reader’s attention. We do not 
know who was the god of showmen; but, if there ever was 
such a deity, he must have established relations with Hymen. 
When a show is on its last legs, a marriage is got up in it. 
When Tom ‘Thumb ceased to draw, his owner suddenly 
announced his marriage with a female dwarf. : 
all New York was in a fever of excitement. Ladies were 
especially interested. The “General,” as Mr. Thumb was 
dubbed, decked in his bravest, accompanied his stunted spouse 
to the altar, surrounded by what the American reporters did 
not fail to term a galaxy of fashion. A somewhat similar 
exhibition took place here last week. Londoners will remember 


“ y 9? rer 1 ; 
the “ Aztecs,” who were displayed in the Hanover Square 
Rooms several years ago. 
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I'wo unfortunate Cretins, mal- | 


formed, almost idiotic, and very repulsive to look at, were on | 


view for a shilling, the speculation being in the hands of 


a Mr. Morris, a countryman of P. T. Barnum’s. Mr 
Morris published a narrative 


of the dwarfs, accompanied w 


ith maps, which conf 
onferred ¢ 
once @ romantic . 


—~ and a probable air on the business 
ey were the last of a race; they were found in the 


ae of Mexico, in a city which Mr. Morris called « Iximaya ;” 
they had been more than prophets in their own country ; they 
a . all @ . . - 
were typical of a mysterious, inexplicable formation, religion 
and geography ; and Mr. Morris, in bringing them forward and 
a a little money taken at the doors, felt that he was con- 
a a aa _ history and on science, and presenting the 
n ro . vs S a ; * J . : 7 . . S 
. pologica oclety with subjects of interest for which they 
nr never be sufficiently grateful. One savant wrote a paper 
prove that Maximo Valdez Nunez and Bartola Velasquez 
were the children of an African negress by a Portuguese idiot 
another composed a parentage of a still less flattering char oter. 
Mr. Morris, keenly alive to the advantages which migt t 1 ney 
Arad . vantage: +h might be con- 
ferred on the provincial mind by the sight of his wonders then 
travelled with them from town to town. We are not quite 
: . c 
sure wear it was Mr. Morris or his deputy; but the tour 
was undertaken, the performance being relieved at i 
with music. After this, the “ Aztecs” reti 1 int eldad dite 
é itecs retired into private life 
and we heard no more of them until we found the papers 
announcing their “ marriage,” and that the Registr G 
Lord W. Lennox 1 Dr oe Bee 8 
a x, and Dr. Brewer attended the wedding break 
ast. 2€ Occasion was eminently befitting the pres spel 
Registrar-General. Lord William Lennox j . ting ohm 
eval | 4 X 18 a sporting noble- 
man, or at least He writes articles headed “Here’s § t 
Indeed,” and therefore we can ] = 
- Rs an understand his patronage of 
e event; while Dr. Brewer was th i i 
ere in the capacity of a 


of the origin and discovery | 
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doctor and a man of science generally. He made a rather 
queer speech on the young couple. “ Hamboldt, the great 
cosmogonist, with all his vast experience and his frequent visits 
to these little strangers, came substantially to the same con- 
clusion as our own Sir Benjamin Brodie, that here science 
trod on wholly speculative ground.” We thought that science 
had “Iximaya” to stand upon, but perhaps Iximaya was 
speculative. So, too, we suspect are the dwarfs, and, in spite 
of this dragging in of “ Humboldt, the great cosmogonist,” of 
Lord William Lennox, and of the Registrar-General, we must 
regard the whole affair as a vulgar puff, to which we are 
surprised that men of sense or respectability could lend a 


countenance. 





From everything we can learn, the conduct of the Lancers 
at the Waterford election deserves a strict investigation. The 
gentleman who was stabbed to death through the lungs was 
universally respected, and his untimely end has aroused a 
strong feeling throughout the county. The Tory party are 
responsible for the disturbances which took place. It was at their 
invitation that the military were so extensively paraded, and 
to their tactics we are indebted for the disgraceful riots which 
occurred. That the Lancers were unnecessary, is apparent 
from the fact that a police-officer was enabled, by a judicious 
use of the constabulary under his direction, to preserve 
peace at Lismore, one of the voting centres of the county, and 
this without the aid of a single soldier. The election was 
carried on with a spirit which to us seems almost incompre- 
hensible; but in Ireland it was understood to be a contest 
between the old ascendancy faction and the advanced division 
of Liberalism, which is growing stronger every day in that 
county. The Conservative landlords drove their tenants to 
the poll like so many sheep, and it is not surprising that the 
creatures were intercepted occasionally on the route by those 
enthusiastic, if unreasoning, supporters of the opposite side 
who, it is said, only did what the others wished to have done. 
Mr. De la Poer’s constituents were not altogether guiltless of 
coercion; in this respect, unfortunately, the system has taken 
root in the soil. Here a man sells his vote for money; im 
Ireland money is not amiss, but is rather scarce, and @ 
candidate who is in favour with a large landowner is as sure 
of the tenantry as he is of their proprietor. Some of the 
incidents of the contest were quite of a “ Lever” character. 
Bridges were broken down, cars were dismantled, and a number 
of prisoners, including a gentleman who had been condemned 
to five years’ penal servitude, were rescued from custody, under 
a slight mistake on the part of the peasantry, who took them 
for supporters of Captain Talbot. The good humour and 
temper of the police were above praise, and indeed of the 
military also, with the exception of the Lancers. We shall 
await with some anxiety the result of the inquiry on their 
“ charge.” Would it not have been just as effectual (without 
cutting ont work for the coroner) if the butt end of the 


weapon had been employed, or the horses simply backed on 
the crowd P 





Last week we devoted an article to the Orange Society, for 
the purpose of putting before our readers the real nature of 
that. uameaning and mischievous organization. On the 
oth inst. Brigadier House, a residence in Antrim, was attacked 
while the inmates, two ladies and a gentleman, were at supper. 
Six shots were fired through the windows. The outrage has 
been traced to an Orange lodge in the neighbourhood. In this 


_ part of Ulster some Roman Catholic families are afraid to retire 


| awkward illustration in a case tried a 


at night without first setting a person to watch the approach 
of the gentlemen out for a shot at a stray “ papist,” or bent on 
a little siege indicative of loyalty and high spirits. A corre- 
spondent sends us a programme for a ball held under the 
distinguished patronage of Lodge 472. The “ladies” are free 
to ee anterinionant, and only two shillings is charged for 
ae aay, The following piece of poetry is given away with 

1¢ bill, and is not impossibly the composition of Lord Derby’® 


poet — 


“Firm as the oak our bulwarks stand 
Amidst the soil it gTOWS ; 
For Orangemen is our own 


' def 
And will their valour sho ao 


' Ww. 
We do not believe the loyal and intelligent Protestant gentry 


of Ireland enc : ae ex 
feelings to which it's rubbish of this sort, and the invidious 


lich it rives is ; 
of those of th r rise, and we trust to the good sense 


e Reformed pe Ayece 
aloof from the promoters of koe even in Ulster Se: 0m 
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before Chief Justice Monahan. The defendant, a converted 
priest, named Roderick Ryder, who is curate of Clifden, and 
superintendent of the Clifden Mission Schools, was accused of 
saying to the plaintiff, Stevenson, the teacher of that school, 
*“You’re an infernal liar.” The Rev. Roderick admitted the 
impeachment, excepting however the epithet “ infernal.” He 
excused himself on the plea that the schoolmistresses were present 
on the occasion, and that when paying the teacher he was 
taxed by defendant with not having paid him 10s. for turf. 
One of the fair spectators of the altercation observed in an 
ander tone, “ one of the two (Ryder or Stevenson) must be a 
liar.” Whereupon Ryder, having the phrase thus suggested 
to him, observed to Stevenson, ‘“‘ You’re the liar.” Polite 
literature is evidently not taught in mission schools. Steven- 
son, when examined, swore that in consequence of his having 
honestly told the agent of a Roman Catholic paper that no 
children of Roman Catholic parentage were in the school, at 
the time of his visit, he was exposed to annoyances from Mr. 
Ryder, and eventually ‘dismissed. He, however, is now 
employed by the Presbyterians of Dublin as a controversial 
agent, and seems none the worse for his Connemara expe- 
riences. The jury gave him the significant verdict of one 
farthing damages. 


-. 





Tue Tichborne Baronetcy Romance does not seem to make 
very much progress towards either a conclusion or an explo- 
sion. The main facts of the story already given to the public 
are very simple. In 1853, Mr. Roger Tichborne, the eldest 
son of Sir James Tichborne, Bart., and a cornet in the 6th 
dragoons, emigrated from this country to South America. 
Thence he embarked for Jamaica in a vessel called the Bella, 
which was wrecked. Nothing having been subsequently heard 
of Mr. Tichborne beyond faint rumours of his having escaped 
from the wreck and being occupied as a storekeeper in the 
Falkland Islands, his younger brother, Mr. Alfred Tichborne, 
succeeded to the Baronetcy in 1862. Sir Alfred died early in 
1866, and was succeeded in June, 1865, by his posthumous 
son, the present Sir Alfred. Inthe beginning of last year, the 
Dowager Lady Tichborne received a letter purporting to come 
from her son, and stating that he had been saved from the 
shipwreck; and, on New Year’s-day in the present year, an 
old negro servant of the late Sir James Tichborne presented 


himself in the family chapel, and gave out that he was in the | 


service of Mr. or Sir Roger Tichborne, who had at last, arrived 
in England, As far as at present appears, there has been no 
proof offered of the identity of “Sir Roger” beyond the statement 
of the negro, who is, however, quite positive upon the subject. On 
the other hand, it is said that neither “Sir Roger’s” appear- 
ance nor his handwriting bears any resemblance to that 
of the gentleman who left England in 1853. It also appears 
that, although Lady Tichborne went to Paris with the view of 
meeting her son, he has not as yet presented himself to her, 
and that a journey to the Clarendon Hotel, Gravesend, under- 
taken by Mr. Gosford, the legal adviser of the late Baronet, 
was attended with as little result. That gentleman met “ Sir 
Roger ” in the passage of the hotel, but failed to recognise him, 
and when he subsequently sent in his card, and pressed for an 
interview, “ Sir Roger” locked himself in his bedroom, and 
refused to see anybody. 





Even vestries should get their due, and that of St. Pancras 
deserves commendation for the vigour and spirit with which it 
met the snow difficulty of last week. One vestryman, how- 
ever, complained of the expense, but he was very properly 


overruled, the majority of the board not being impressed with | 





the force of penny wisdom capable of moving a man to say | 


“that if the snow had been left to itself, it would have melted 
away without any cost.” Mr. W. B. Scott, the chief surveyor 
of the district, furnishes a report of what he did, from which 
we extract :—‘That the omnibuses are now charging only 


single fares, whereas in all other parts of the metropolis I have | 


yet heard of double fares are charged, and extra horses are 
required in consequence of the state of the roads..... 7,000 
loads of snow were carted away by means of 120 carts, with 
the assistance of nearly 300 men daily, in three and a half 
days and three nights, in a district comparatively favourably 
situated for the disposal of the snow.” It would have been 
well if the other vestries had acted like Mr. W. B. Scott and 
that of St. Pancras; but they were probably inspired with the 
sapient idea that “ the snow, if left to itself, would melt away 
without any cost.” We believe, however, that the government 
of the metropolis needs all the reforms proposed by the 





Emperor in this particular? Paris is a model city as to local 
management. 





The condition of our merchant navy calls for immediate 
reform, and we are glad to see that the Lancet has established 
a commission for the purpose of calling attention to it. Scurvy 
is not the only disease to which seamen are subject, there is 
another scourge which it does not lie in our way to name, but 
about which there is a senseless and dangerous reserve on the 
part of those whose business and duty it is to deal with it, 
The manner in which sailors are lodged is shameful, and the 
Americans are far in advance of us in this particular, A 
Yankee captain knocks down a refractory seaman with a 
knuckle-duster, but an English skipper poisons his crew with 
foul air, foul water, and adulterated lime-juice in the ordinary 
course of the voyage. It would seem from the nature of the 
food and treatment as if the owners of ships believed the poor 
“hearts of oak” to be made altogether of wooden materials, 
capable of bearing far worse usage than might be accepted by 
the common run of humanity. Wetrust the Lancet will vigor- 
ously expose the criminal economy of merchants who trade 
with vessels which appear as if constructed for the propagation 
of pestilence, and in which the appliances for its increase are 
regularly laid in with the cargo. 





Tue career of John Levy—a ticket-of-leave man who was 
convicted at the Middlesex Session for pocket-picking—gives 
us, in addition to other interesting matter, particulars of a 
remarkable sanctaary—the thieves’ kitchen in Fuliwood’s-rents, 
Holborn. This establishment, which is kept by a man named 
Smith, the police tell us, has been for a number of years the 
rendezvous of every class of thieves. Among the other 
advantages entitling it to this extensive patronage, is an iron 
gateway, which enables the thief to elude his pursuers by 
running in and closing the gate before they can catch him, 
and to escape through one of the many communications which 
the kitchen maintains with the other houses. All this is very 
interesting; but how is it that the police permit the thieves’ 
kitchen to be the “ safe retreat” that it is? It is possible 
that the law may have left the police without the necessary 
authority to deal with cases of this sort; but, if so, the sooner 
it is remedied the better. However desirable it may be that 
every man’s house should be his castle, it is going a little too 
far to maintain that a kitchen in Fullwood’s-rents should be a 
citadel for the thieves of Holborn. 





NINETEEN tradesmen in the Holborn police division, and 
eleven in the poor localities within the liberty of the Tower, 
were summoned during the week for cheating, by means 
of unjust weights and measures, and were subjected to fines, 
as usual, ridiculously small. It requires but slight perseverance 
in this seductive method of doing business to indemnify the 
practitioners against penalties which average between 5s. and 
£3. We have already pointed out that the class imposed 
upon by these miscreants is that, of all others, best entitled, 
from its necessities, to the protection of the law, and that the 
infliction of petty fines does not give that protection. The French 
plan of compelling the persons convicted to advertise their 
delinquencies in their shops, should, as we on a former occasion 
suggested, be tried, and if it fails it will be time to resort to 
the simple plan of treating the light-weight thief in the same 
way as we do the light-fingered one. 





Tuk trial of Mr, Wilkinson, the manager of the Joint-Stock 
Discount Company, who was accused of embezzling nearly 
£5,000, was concluded at alate hour on Thursday, when the 
jury returned a verdict of guilty, and the prisoper was sen- 
tenced to five years’ penal servitude, Some transactions of late 
years had almost induced people to think that-it only required 
a connection with a bank or a railway to secure the perpetrator 


| of any fraud from its consequences. Such a conviction as this, 


and a few others like it, however, have a tendency to improve 
commercial morality, and to place some restraint upon even the 


| boldest financiers. 


influential deputation which waited on the Home Secretary | 


on Tuesday. Could we not borrow something from the 





OUR UNIVERSITY LETTER. 
CAMBRIDGE. 


THE examination for the Mathematical Tripos has commenced 
with the new year, and it is satisfactory to find that the can- 
didates are more numerous than they have been for some years. 
It has been not pleasant to see the total numbers of the entries 
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each year increasing largely, while the chief “er. . cy 
University has kept falling off, absolutely as well as relative y- 
This, however, was only to be expected, when it was os 

possible to get a degree for nine terms’ residence instead ° “Ws 
by going out in the poll, and perhaps it was almost “ ‘ 
desired, if the class of men eliminated from the mathematica 
examination were those who had hitherto swelled the ser = 
of the junior optimes. There is little doubt, unfortunate y, 
that many who might take very fair places in the tripos, anc 
largely benefit their powers of mind by the preparation nye 
sary for such success, are tempted to give up honours, and take 
a pass degree, by the privilege now accorded to men who abstain 
from the triposes; it is worth their while to save an extra long 
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vacation, and a lengthy October term, that is to say, to get into | 


the world a clear half-year before the honour men, who are 
their contemporaries. The classical honour man 1s still more 
heavily weighted than his mathematical compeer, for he waits 
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for his degree till late in the spring, the poll man having got | 

his degree in the early summer of the year before. hee | 
c he h men do not lose precedence 

iii, vet ten wed aes : | without success to Oxford, has been referred to more than once 


by this means; but the world in general knows nothing of that 
piece of local etiquette, and accepts a man as full B.A. as soon 
as he has been admitted ad tituluin assequendum baccalaurer 
in artibus designati. The new scheme of examination, inaugu- 
rated by the little-go of last December, appears to found its 
chief claim to approval on the fact that it provides occupation 
and away to distinction for the men who will not wait for either 
of the old triposes, giving them their seventh, eighth, and ninth 


of study, the choice being optional within certain limits. 

The Master of Trinity has at length formally resigned the 
Regius Professorship of Greek, as it has always been under- 
stood he intended to do, so soon as might be convenient; no 
doubt the desire to vote in the election to the Professorship of 
Casuistry would be among the preventing causes to which his 
retention of the Greek chair for the last few months is due. It 
must be a considerable trial to give up one of those charming 
little houses which lie nestling round the south-east corner of 
the Cathedral of Ely, even for the lodge of Trinity. Speculation 
has been very busy from the time of Mr. Thompson’s appoint- 
ment to the Mastership as to who his successor in the Greek 
chair would be, and the interest felt in the question will now 
become very warm. The Crown no longer appoints to the 
Regius Professorships, and, fortunately, neither is the election 
in the hands of that most capricious and unconscionable body, 
the electoral roll. Whether the Council is precisely the instru- 
ment that a fastidious choice would fix upon, seems at least 
doubtful, but there is at present every guarantee for good faith 
and calmness of judgment in that exalted and much abused 
board. The names of probable professors are soon numbered, 
being only three—unless, indeed, the electors choose a most 
suitable man, whose connection with the University has been 
80 long outwardly severed that he is not in the mouths of men. 


Dr. Kennedy, of St. John’s, late head master of Shrewsbury, | 


Mr. Cope of Trinity, a pupil of Dr. Kennedy’s, and Mr. Shilleto, 
of Trinity, an alumnus of Shrewsbury, but not exactly a pupil 
of its last famous head, are the three whose claims have been 
discussed very generally for the last few months. The writer 
of a “ University Letter” has an unpleasant task to perform 
when it becomes necessary to deal with the merits of Opposin 

candidates for any University office or place of importance oa 
the fear of seeming personal militates against the fear of bein 

tempted to produce colourless matter, such as can by no dis. 
tortion give pain or offence. In the present instance it is 
fortunately not yet necessary to say more than that the three 
distinguished scholars mentioned are the three among whom 
the choice of the electors is expected to fall, though there are 


some of the older members of the University who feel that the 
competition might cover a larger area. 


Hitherto no public mention has been made 
to appear among the candidates for the § 
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and outs of our supply and expenditure, excepting those who 
are officially engaged in the business of management. Thig 
appears rather strikingly when a statement happens to be made 
by some outside member of the Senate, who has not had 
official opportunities of acquiring information respecting our 
finances, and hence an argument 1s drawn in favour of rotatory 
retirement from the Council, which would insure a much wider 
spread of knowledge of our affairs among the resident graduates, 
When the number of men who have been behind the scenes ig 
limited to sixteen or twenty, there is but slight guarantee that 
the large bulk of the Senate will arrive at prudent decisions on 
the various important questions referred to them for final 
judgment. 

Another professorship is being spoken of at present as 
possible, not to be paid out of the chance surplasage of the 
University income, but to rest on a foundation of its own. The 
proposal of some unknown and liberal friend to the congrega- 
tions of the Established Church, who desires to give forty 
pounds a year, for ever, as an elocution prize for undergraduates 
intending to enter Holy Orders, and has made the same offer 


in these columns. The advocates of thorough teaching, as 
contrasted with superficial or chance acquirement, believe that 


| the end of this benefactor woulé be indirectly attained, and 


nderstanding the ins | 


| urgent private affairs. 


that a more valuable endeavour than that he proposes would 
at the same time be furthered, if the annftal prizes were 
augmented into a professor’s salary, by which means the 


| University of Cambridge would cease to be unique among 
terms for special preparation in some one of several branches 


Universities by becoming possessed of a Professor of English. 
The rejected forty pounds of Oxford added to the proffered 
forty of Cambridge would form a good nucleus, and there 1s 
not unnaturally a sort of hope that one who has the will 
and the means to offer eighty pounds a year, unsolicited, for 
reading prizes, might increase his bounty for the sake of pro- 
viding scientific teaching, on which alone, with its consequent 
appreciation of the text, true good reading can rest. It would 
be very possible to add a clause in the foundation which should 
insure special attention to the important branch of elocutionary 
study, and practice in the delivery of homiletics. Professor 
Selwyn has for some years induced his students to deliver 
extempore criticisms and suggestions on knotty points. 

In the last Cambridge letter some mention was made of the 
number of terms kept by Professor Maurice in this University, 
whereby he was disqualified for afterwards competing for honours 
in the Classical Tripos, and was obliged to go to Oxford for that 
purpose. This opens a question which appears to involve some 
anomalies, and is little understood. An undergraduate who 
enters at any college in Cambridge during the October term of 
1866, for instance, or the Lent term of 1867, must appear in 
the tripos of 1870 or 1871, if he takes honours at all. It is 
impossible for him to become a candidate for honours later than 
this. ‘The consequence is, that sometimes a good man enters, 
and from some cause or other is compelled to leave the Univer- 
sity for three or four years, owing to ill-health, perhaps, or 
When he comes back again he cannot 
compete for honours, for so many terms haveelapsed since the 
time when his name was entered on the boards, that he is 
superannuated. It is usually said that terms kept in Oxford 
will count exactly the same as if they had been kept in Cam- 
bridge, if the man migrates from the sister University, but it 
would seem that it is not necessary that they should count. 
Thus one man comes to Cambridge, and proves that he has 
kept five terms in Oxford, on the strength of which he can get 
a degree in Cambridge after four terms of residence. Another 
comes who has not only kept his full number of terms at 
Oxford, but has proceeded to more than one degree there; 
wishing, however, to obtain honours at Cambridge, he declines 
to count his Oxford terms, enters as a freshman, and after ten 
or eleven terms’ training takes a good place in one or other of 
on tee .: examples of two of these supposed cases 
degree, which onl “4 oy nor — et + vara 
tunatel he kept = oF Gre See Slee but unfor- 

y he Kept one term some years ago, and so his tripos 


year has long passed, aud he must be satisfied with an ordinary 
degree, 


Another is a man who took his de re ars a 
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enter as a freshman, and go through the whole University 
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that the best raw material that could be procured was sent up 
to be put through the sieve of the Trinity examiners, but it 
seems that there are bigger fish yet in the sea to be tempted. 
Some of the small colleges could offer an equally large sum, 
but it is not certain that they would even so secure first-rate 
men. ‘To be a scholar of Trinity is a prize in itself worth 
more than a bursar’s cheque. 








FINE ARTS. 





MUSIC. 


THE performance of Haydn’s “ Creation” by Mr. Martin’s 
National Choral Society on Thursday week, had the advantage of 
the engagement of some of our principal instrumentalists in reinforce- 
ment of the ordinary orchestra, and the general effect was of course 
largely enhanced thereby, Haydno’s instrumentation belonging to a 
more modern and elaborate school than that of Handel, whose 
orchestral writing is generally subordinate to his choral effects—in 
this respect offering a remarkable contrast to his contemporary, 
Bach, whose scores frequently present complex instrumental com- 
binations unparalleled at that date. In the comparative simplicity 
of his instrumentation, however, Handel was probably much 
influenced by the practicability of their performance by the 
orchestras of this country. In the oratorios and masses of Haydn, 
the instruments are almost as important as the solo and choral 
voices ; the composer’s orchestral writing being full of that ampli- 
fication of detail which he may almost be said to have originated in 
his early symphonies, the precursors of the modern development of 
that form. The performance of the “Creation” now referred to 
was in most respects satisfactory—the chorus, especially the 
sopranos, being above the average, both in purity of tone and 
certainty of execution. The solo singers were Miss Louisa Pyne 
(Miss Susan Galton singing the solo passages in the chorus “ The 
Marvellous Work”), Mr. Leigh Wilson, and Mr. Santley. Mr. 
Wilson does not make the progress that we had hoped and expected. 
His voice has sufficient power and quality, when not strained 
beyond its natural capabilities, and he sings well in tune, but he 
has yet to acquire style—the elevation and intensity which 
distinguish the exceptional artist from the average performer. 

A special concert was given by Mr. Henry Leslie’s choir on 
Saturday last “for charitable purposes.” The selection of music, 
which was evidently made with a view to a miscellaneous public, 
consisted largely of songs and ballads, and well-known Scotch, 
Irish, Welsb, and English melodies harmonized (one by Mr. John 
Thomas, the others by Mr. Leslie), for the choir, The part-singing 
of this Society, as we have frequently before remarked, is un- 
approached by any other body of choristers in this country for 
purity of tone, earnestness of expression, and those refinements of 
light and shade which are so difficult to realize by large bodies of 
performers. In every respect their performances offer an example 
which we would gladly see imitated on our opera stage, where the 
choruses are too frequently far beneath the requirements of the 
occasion. Mr. Leslie’s season will commence on January 31, and 
consist of four subscription concerts, with two extra performances. 
Among many features of great interest, Mendelssohn’s “‘ Antigone” 
is promised. 

This evening (Saturday) was announced for the commencement 
of a series of orchestral concerts, to be given at Her Majesty’s 
Theatre on three alternate nights of the week. The band is to 
comprise the principal members of the orchestras of the Royal 
Italian Opera and Her Majesty’s Theatre, and the performances 
will doubtless prove successful during the present comparative lull 
in musical attractions. 

The Musical Society of London has issued its scheme for the 
forthcoming season, to comprise, as usual, four grand orchestral 
concerts, besides lectures, trials of new chamber compositions, and 
meetings for choral practice. The trials of orchestral works, as 
hitherto given, are to be discontinued—a wise change, since those 
performances have invoived a very large drain on the funds of the 
oo, without having produced one new work of any permanent 
value. 








SCIENCE. 





Tue subjoined experiments on the physiological working of 
deodorizing agents possess peculiar interest at the present moment. 
At a recent meeting of the Ashmolean Society of Oxford, says the 
Quarterly Journal of Sciencé, Mr. Chapman, of Merton College, 
described some experiments which he had been performing with 
regard to the action of various deodorizing agents in the life of 
ferments. Equal portions of water, containing decomposing matter, 
were taken ; one was left untouched, to a second carbolic acid was 
added, to a third sulphate of iron, to a fourth Condy’s fluid, and to 
a fifth Burnett’s. The development of vegetable life, which is the 
invariable accompaniment of the destructive fermentatiun of organic 
matters, was then looked for daily in each portion of liquid. In 
the untouched liquid, abundance of bacteria, and afterwards infu- 
Soria, were apparent. In that to which carbolic acid was added, the 
organisms previously occupying the solution were killed, but their 


all trace of organized matter, and a brown sediment of peroxide fell 
to the bottom of the vessel. Burnett’s fluid had an action similar 
to that of carbolic acid, whilst Condy’s fluid was found to act, at 
first, similarly to sulphate of iron, but aftera short period its virtue 
was exhausted and a re-development of ferment, causing organisms, 
occured. The subject is one of great importance, and might be 
treated in a much more philosophical way than that which Mr. 
Chapman has adopted. With regard to the practical value of the 
various deodorants, he decides in favour of sulphate of iron, thus 
confirming the views put forth by Professor Pettenkoffer in his 
valuable commentary on cholera. 


The report of the magnetic observations made by the French 
corvettes, Astrolabe and Zélée, presented to the Academy of 
Sciences, states the remarkable fact that, between Mount 
Wellington, near Hobart Town, and the town itself, the difference 
in magnetic inclination reaches the enormous amount of 234°. On 
the coast of Chili, the average difference between observations made 
in a harbour or roadstead, or on shore, was % of a degree. 


In illustration of his theory of the mutual displacements which 
may be effected between hydrogen, ethylene (or acetyline), and 
benzine, M. Berthelot gives us the following, as a correct represen- 
tation of the composition of the annexed hydrocarbons, and states 
that he has verified his views by their synthetic production :— 


IE sy conciians ctvacvveciceschatacrs C" H‘ (H?*) 

RUD neces posbslinasvexsedeaband C'? H* C* H? (HH?) 
Wate ie nie se cyccss up caroogude C” H‘ C* H? (C* H?) 
See ee te C'? H* C'? H¢ (H?) 
RII oss ccc cdodbccsescetebicieie C!? H‘ CO" Ht (C” H*) 
Bee C'? H* C® H* (0* H%) 


Hamilton made his first communication on the Calculus of 

Quaternions to the Royal Irish Academy in 1843. Ten years later a 
more complete and geometrical development of this remarkable 
addition to mathematical science was published in a thick octavo 
volume, entitled “ Lectures on Quaternions.” From the period 
of the appearance of this publication till within a few days of his 
decease he continued to labour at the perfecting of what he 
regarded as the crowning labour of his life. His “ Elements of 
Quaternions,” which was all but finished when the lamented death 
of its author arrested its entire completion, has just been published 
by the Board of Trinity College, Dublin. In the hands of the 
author this calculus had most wonderful scope and power. Whether 
it is to be the great instrument which future mathematicians will 
employ in subduing new realms of the physical sciences, it is 
probably premature to assert. Those capable of judging believe 
that its power and importance cannot be over-estimated, and that 
it is destined to change the whole character of the higher mathe- 
matics. We say of the three kiads of magnitudes of geometry— 
volumes, surfaces, and lengths—thiat the first are generated by the 
product of three linear factors, the second by the product of two 
linear factors, and the third by the motion of a single point. We 
may extend this series to a fourth series of magnitudes, measured 
by the ratio of one line to another. Such are circular functions 
and angles. To this class belong the quaternion. Like the sine 
and the tangent, it is the quotient of one line divided by another. 
But the lines are considered in this instance to have not 
only length, but direction in space. There enters into the concep- 
tion of the quaternion, first, the relative length of the two lines ; 
second, the angle which they make with each other ; and third, the 
direction of their plane. The first two of these are each determined 
by a single condition, the third by two conditions, Hence there 
are four arbitrary quantities in any expression of this quotient, 
from which comes the name quaternion. The power of this calculus, 
regarded as an extension of algebra, depends upon its use of the 
imaginary expressions to denote direction. In the method of 
geometry introduced by Descartes, and which has been retained in 
astronomical and physical investigations ap to the present time, the 
position of a point in space has been determined either by its 
distances from three co-ordinate planes, or by what in reality are 
their equivalents. Hamilton, however, starts at once by con- 
sidering not so much the position of a paint, as the relation 
that exists between two lines intersecting in space, having regard 
both to length and position. And to determine these relations 
completely, four quantities or four elements are necessarily 
involved :—1. The relation which the length of one line bears to 
the length of the other line ; 2. The angle through which the one 
line must be conceived to be turned ia order that it may coincide 
with the direction of the other ; 3. The plane in which the two lines 
lie. And inasmuch as the determination of this plane involves 
two elements, viz. 1, its inclination to some fixed or known plane, 
and 2, an element which is analogous to the longitude of a planet's 
node, it follows that four elements or symbols are required to 
determine the relation which one line in space bears to another 
line. The combination of these four elements forms the quaternion 
of Sir William Hamilton. 
The following remarks on water-filters we extract from the 
British Medical Journal :—“ The sources of water-supply to Lon- 
don are at present subject to so much defilement, and it is likely 
to be so long before that evil is remedied, if ever 16 can be, that 
the study of the means of purifying driuking*water—that is, pure 
water from a foul supply—is a subject of importance to all, and 
one on which medical men are very likely to be called upon to 
advise. The current number of the Popular Science Review con- 
tains‘an excellent article on the subject, discriminating the various 
merits of the moulded carbon filier, Danchell’s animal 





lifeless bodies were preserved and remained floating in the liquid. 
In the case of sulphate ef iron there was complete destruction of 


filter, Dahlke’s silicated carbon filter, and Spencer's magnetic 
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the world a clear half-year before the honour men, who are 
their contemporaries. The classical honour man js still more 
heavily weighted than his mathematical compeer, for he waits 


for his degree till late in the spring, the poll man having got | 


his degree in the early summer of the year before. The Uni- 
versity takes care that the honour men do not lose precedence 
by this means; but the world in general knows nothing of that 
piece of local etiquette, and accepts a man as full B.A. as soon 
as he has been admitted ad tituluin assequendum baccalaurei 
im artibus designati. The new scheme of examination, inaugu- 
rated by the little-go of last December, appears to found its 
chief claim to approval on the fact that it provides occupation 
and a way to distinction for the men who will not wait for either 
of the old triposes, giving them their seventh, eighth, and ninth 
terms for special preparation in some one of several branches 
of study, the choice being optional within certain limits, 

The Master of Trinity has at length formally resigned the 


Regius Professorship of Greek, as it has always been under- 
stood he intended to do 


retention of the Greek chair for the last fe 


must be a considerable trial to give up one of those charming 
little houses which lie nestling round the south-east corner of 
the Cathedral of Ely, even for the lodge of Trinity. Speculation 
has been very busy from the time of Mr. Thompson’s appoint- 
ment to the Mastership as to who his successor in the Greek 
chair would be, and the interest felt in the question will now 
become very warm, The Crown no longer appoints to the 


Regius Professorships, and, fortunately, neither is the election 
in the hands of that most capricious and unconscionable body, 
the electoral roll, Whether the Council is precisely the instru- 
ment that a fastidious choice would fix upon, seems at least 
doubtful, but there is at present every guarantee for good faith 
and calmness of judgment in that exalted and much abused 
board. The names of probable professors are soon numbered, 
being only three—unless, indeed, the electors choose a most 
suitable man, whose connection with the University has been 
80 long outwardly severed that he is not in the mouths of men. 
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and outs of our supply and expenditure, excepting those who 
are officially engaged in the business of management, Thig 
appears rather strikingly when a statement happens to be made 
by some outside member of the Senate, who has not had 
official opportunities of acquiring information respecting our 
finances, and hence an argument is drawn in favour of rotato 
retirement from the Council, which would insure a much wider 
spread of knowledge of our affairs among the resident graduates, 
When the number of men who have been behind the scenes ig 
limited to sixteen or twenty, there is but slight guarantee that 
the large bulk of the Senate will arrive at prudent decisions on 
the various important questions referred to them for final 
judgment. 
Taal professorship is being spoken of at present ag 
possible, not to be paid out of the chance surplasage of the 
University income, but to rest on a foundation of its own. The 
| proposal of some unknown and liberal friend to the congrega- 
tions of the Established Church, who desires to give forty 
| pounds a year, for ever, as an elocution prize for undergraduates 
intending to enter Holy Orders, and has made the same offer 
without success to Oxford, has been referred to more than once 
in these columns. The advocates of thorough teaching, as 
contrasted with superficial or chance acquirement, believe that 
the end of this benefactor would be indirectly attained, and 
that a more valuable endeavour than that he proposes would 
at the same time be furthered, if the annfal prizes were 
augmented into a professor's salary, by which means the 
University of Cambridge would cease to be unique among 
Universities by becoming possessed of a Professor of English, 
The rejected forty pounds of Oxford added to the proffered 
forty of Cambridge would form a good nucleus, and there is 
not unnaturally a sort of hope that one who has the will 
and the means to offer eighty pounds a year, unsolicited, for 
reading prizes, might increase his bounty for the sake of pro- 
viding scientific teaching, on which alone, with its consequent 
appreciation of the text, true good reading can rest. It would 
be very possible to add a clause in the foundation which should 
insure special attention to the important branch of elocutionary 
study, and practice in the delivery of homiletics. Professor 
Selwyn has for some years induced his students to deliver 
extempore criticisms and suggestions on knotty points. 

In the last Cambridge letter some mention was made of the 
number of terms kept by Professor Maurice in this University, 
whereby he was disqualified for afterwards competing for honours 
in the Classical Tripos, and was obliged to go to Oxford for that 
purpose. This opens a question which appears to involve some 
anomalies, and is little understood. An undergraduate who 


enters at any college in Cambridge during the October term of 
1866, for instance, or the Lent term of 1867, 
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& place in the Cambridge Mathematical Tripos, he is able to 
enter as a freshman, and go through the whole University 
Course, winning honours at the end of it. This appears to be 
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that the best raw material that could be procured was sent up 
to be put through the sieve of the Trinity examiners, but it 
seems that there are bigger fish yet in the sea to be tempted. 
Some of the small colleges could offer an equally large sum, 
but it is not certain that they would even so secure first-rate 
men. To be a scholar of Trinity is a prize in itself worth 
more than a bursar’s cheque. 








FINE ARTS. 


MUSIC. 


Tue performance of Haydn’s “Creation” by Mr. Martin’s 
National Choral Society on Thursday week, had the advantage of 
the engagement of some of our principal instrumentalists in reinforce- 
ment of the ordinary orchestra, and the general effect was of course 
largely enhanced thereby, Haydno’s instrumentation belonging to a 
more modern and elaborate school than that of Handel, whose 
orchestral writing is generally subordinate to his choral effects—in 
this respect offering a remarkable contrast to his contemporary, 
Bach, whose scores frequently present complex instrumental com- 
binations unparalleled at that date. In the comparative simplicity 
of his instrumentation, however, Handel was probably much 
influenced by the practicabilit7 of their performance by the 
orchestras of this country. In the oratorios and masses of Haydn, 
the instruments are almost as important as the solo and choral 
voices ; the composer’s orchestral writing being full of that ampli- 
fication of detail which he may almost be said to have originated in 
his early symphonies, the precursors of the modern development of 
that form. The performance of the “Creation” now referred to 
was in most respects satisfactory—the chorus, especially the 
sopranos, being above the average, both in purity of tone and 
certainty of execution. The solo singers were Miss Louisa Pyne 
(Miss Susan Galton singing the solo passages in the chorus “ The 
Marvellous Work”), Mr. Leigh Wilson, and Mr. Santley. Mr. 
Wilson does not make the progress that we had hoped and expected. 
His voice has sufficient power and quality, when not strained 
beyond its natural capabilities, and he sings well in tune, but he 
has yet to acquire style—the elevation and intensity which 
distinguish the exceptional artist from the average performer. 

A special concert was given by Mr. Henry Leslie’s choir on 
Saturday last “for charitable purposes.” The selection of music, 
which was evidently made with a view to a miscellaneous public, 
consisted largely of songs and ballads, and well-known Scotch, 
Irish, Welsb, and English melodies harmonized (one by Mr. John 
Thomas, the others by Mr. Leslie), for the choir. The part-singing 
of this Society, as we have frequently before remarked, is un- 
approached by any other body of choristers in this country for 
purity of tone, earnestness of expression, and those refinements of 
light and shade which are so difficult to realize by large bodies of 
performers. In every respect their performances offer an example 
which we would gladly see imitated on our opera stage, where the 
choruses are too frequently far beneath the requirements of the 
occasion. Mr, Leslie’s season will commence on January 31, and 
consist of four subscription concerts, with two extra performances. 
Among many features of great interest, Mendelssohn’s “‘ Antigone” 
is promised. 

his evening (Saturday) was announced for the commencement 
of a series of orchestral concerts, to be given at Her Majesty’s 
Theatre on three alternate nights of the week. The band is to 
comprise the principal members of the orchestras of the Royal 
Italian Opera and Her Majesty’s Theatre, and the performances 
will doubtless prove successful during the present comparative lull 
in musical attractions. 

The Musical Society of London has issued its scheme for the 
forthcoming season, to comprise, as usual, four grand orchestral 
concerts, besides lectures, trials of new chamber compositions, and 
meetings for choral practice. The trials of orchestral works, as 
hitherto given, are to be discontinued—a wise change, since those 
performances have involved a very large drain on the funds of the 
—— without having produced one new work of any permanent 
value, 








SCIENCE. 





Tue subjoined experiments on the physiological working of 
deodorizing agents possess peculiar interest at the present moment. 
At a recent meeting of the Ashmolean Society of Oxford, says the 
Quarterly Journal of Sciencé, Mr. Chapman, of Merton College, 
described some experiments which he had been performing with 
regard to the action of various deodorizing agents in the life of 
ferments. Equal portions of water, containing decomposing matter, 
were taken ; one was left untouched, to a second carbolic acid was 
added, to a third sulphate of iron, to a fourth Condy’s fluid, and to 
a fifth Burnett’s. The development of vegetable life, which is the 
invariable accompaniment of the destructive fermentatiun of organic 
matters, was then looked for daily in each portion of liquid. In 
the untouched liquid, abundance of bacteria, and afterwards infu- 
Soria, were apparent. In that to which carbolic acid was added, the 
organisms previously occupying the solution were killed, but their 


all trace of organized matter, and a brown sediment of peroxide fell 
to the bottom of the vessel. Burnett’s fluid had an action similar 
to that of carbolic acid, whilst Condy’s fluid was found to act, at 
first, similarly to sulphate of iron, but aftera short period its virtue 
was exhausted and a re-development of ferment, causing organisms, 
occured. The subject is one of great importance, and might be 
treated in a much more philosophical way than that which Mr. 
Chapman has adopted. With regard to the practical value of the 
various deodorants, he decides in favour of sulphate of iron, thus 
confirming the views put forth by Professor Pettenkoffer in his 
valuable commentary on cholera. 


The report of the magnetic observations made by the French 
corvettes, Astrolabe and Zélée, presented to the Academy of 
Sciences, states the remarkable fact that, between Mount 
Wellington, near Hobart Town, and the town itself, the difference 
in magnetic inclination reaches the enormous amount of 23$°. On 
the coast of Chili, the average difference between observations made 
in a harbour or roadstead, or on shore, was % of a degree. 


In illustration of his theory of the mutual displacements which 
may be effected between hydrogen, ethylene (or acetyline), and 
benzine, M. Berthelot gives us the following, as a correct represen- 
tation of the composition of the annexed hydrocarbons, and states 
that he has verified his views by their synthetic production :— 


Bs vngsians od cccctscevecesasucss C' H‘ (H?) 
UE von uss pastddveavicacdetiens C'? H* Ct H? (H?) 
Naphtaline .............4.00seecseeees C!? H‘ C* H? (C* H?) 
i Ses C’? H* C? H* (H?) 
GID s as. ccc ccncbubscnerchpeniens C'? H‘ OC"? Ht (C" H*) 
BRON Osceskceousbiagednicoamans C H* C® H* (C* H?) 


Hamilton made his first communication on the Calculus of 
Quaternions to the Royal Irish Academy in 1843. Ten years later a 
more complete and geometrical development of this remarkable 
addition to mathematical science was published in a thick octavo 
volume, entitled “ Lectures on Quaternions.” From the period 
of the appearance of this publication till within a few days of his 
decease he continued to labour at the perfecting of what he 
regarded as the crowning labour of his life. His “ Elements of 
Quaternions,” which was all but finished when the lamented death 
of its author arrested its entire completion, has just been published 
by the Board of Trinity College, Dublin. In the hands of the 
author this calculus had most wonderful scope and power. Whether 
it is to be the great instrument which future mathematicians will 
employ in subduing new realms of the physical sciences, it 1s 
probably premature to assert. Those capable of judging believe 
that its power and importance cannot be over-estimated, and that 
it is destined to change the whole character of the higher mathe- 
matics. We say of the three kiads of magnitudes of geometry— 
volumes, surfaces, and lengths—thiat the first are generated by the 
product of three linear factors, the second by the product of two 
linear factors, and the third by the motion of a single point. We 
may extend this series to a fourth series of magnitudes, measured 
by the ratio of one line to another. Such are circular functions 
and angles. To this class belong the quaternion. Like the sine 
and the tangent, it is the quotient of one line divided by another. 
But the lines are considered in this instance to have not 
only length, but direction in space. There enters into the concep- 
tion of the quaternion, first, the relative length of the two lines ; 
second, the angle which they make with each other ; and third, the 
direction of their plane. The first two of these are each determined 








by a single condition, the third by two conditions, Hence there 
are four arbitrary quantities in any expression of this quotient, 
from which comes the name guaternion. The power of this calculus, 
regarded as an extension of algebra, depends upon its use of the 
imaginary expressions to denote direction. In the method of 
geometry introduced by Descartes, and which has been retained in 
astronomical and physical investigations ap to the present time, the 
position of a point in space has been determined either by its 
distances from three co-ordinate planes, or by what in reality are 
their equivalents. Hamilton, however, starts at once by con- 
sidering not so much the position of a paint, as the relation 
that exists between two lines intersecting in space, having regard 
both to length and position. And to determine these relations 
completely, four quantities or four elements are necessarily 
involved :—1. The relation which the length of one line bears to 
the length of the other line ; 2. The angle through which the one 
line must be conceived to be turned in order that it may coincide 
with the direction of the other ; 3. The plane in which the two lines 
lie. And inasmuch as the determination of this plane involves 
two elements, viz. 1, its inclination to some fixed or known plane, 
and 2, an element which is analogous to the longitude of a planet's 
node, it follows that four elements or symbols are required to 
determine the relation which one line in space bears to another 
line. The combination of these four elements forms the quaternion 

of Sir William Hamilton. 

The following remarks on water-filters we extract from the 

British Medical Journal :—“ The sources of water-supply to Lon- 

don are at present subject to so much defilement, and it 1s likely 

to be so long before that evil is remedied, if ever it can be, that 

the study of the means of purifying driuking*water—that is, pure 

water from a foul supply—is a subject of importance to all, and 

one on which medical men are very likely to be called upon to 

advise. The current number of the Popular Science Reyrew con- 

tains‘an excellent article on the subject, discriminating the various 





lifeless bodies were preserved and remained floating in the liquid. 
In the case of sulphate ef iron there was complete destruction of 





merits of the monlded carbon filier, Danchell’s animal 
filter, Dahlke’s silicated carbon filter, and Spencer's magnetic 
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carbide filter. The article, which is well worth rea ling, ss. 
Divers, a very able water-analyst ; and although we cou a 
wished for more definite conclusions, we can understand that there 
is a great difficulty in speaking very positively as to — 
merits. His final conclusion is, that ‘in the magnetic 7 r 
filter of Spencer, the cistern-filter of Danchell, and the silica e 
carbon filter, we may possess with tolerable certainty the means : 
freeing water from matters injurious to health. The — 
lies in the fact that the particular filter used by a person may “ | 
imperfect as a mechanical filter, and may have become ee | 
as a purifier from dissolved organic matters, unless, as regards t . 
latter point, it be a Spencer's filter, and have only been used wit 
water of tolerable clearness (such as that supplied to London), and 
not largely charged with carbonate of lime in solution. ae 
arises the propriety of having a filter examined after being placed | 
in a house, in order to test its efficiency. This ought to be done | 
by the filter-sellers.’ The verdict is most favourable to Spencer's | 
magnetic carbide filter, but hardly so much as it deserves. 








| 
| 
MONEY AND COMMERCE. 


THE MONEY MARKET. 
Fripay Morninec. 





‘ne commencement of the new year continues to show an 
entire absence of revival in business. Money is so little in 
demand that transactions have taken place in the open discount | 
market at less than 3 per cent., or more than a half per cent. | 
below the Bank minimum. On the Stock Exchange the supply | 
is over-abundant, and in consequence almost nominal terms 
are readily accepted. In some quarters there was an expecta- | 
tion that the Bank rate would have been reduced yesterday, | 
but the directors determined to wait for at least another week. | 
The payment of the dividends always entails a heavy diminu- | 
tion in the resources of the Bank from the necessary reduction 
of the Government balance; and, although the falling off may 
be compensated by the addition to the “ other deposits,” it is, of 
course, advisable to wait and see what the ultimate effect of 
these outgoings may be.. Onordinary years a great part of the 
money usually finds its way into the discount market, and, in 
fact, serves to replace the sums exceptionally borrowed towards 
the close of the year. In the past month, however, the 
demand was upon a comparatively restricted scale, and there- 
fore the loans to be paid off are in a corresponding degree 








limited. The question thus arises, how will this money be 
used? According to present appearances, by purchases in the 
funds and of other good securities which have been long unduly 
depreciated. It is evident that the tendency has for some 
weeks been in that direction, and although the movement has 
been in a degree forestalled by the speculators, it is not the 
less certain. It invariably happens that when the public 
manifest a desire to purchase any particular stock, the operators 
on the Stock Exchange—who have unrivalled quickness in 
discerning the signs of the times—buy in advance, and almost 
always over-buy. Hence a reaction may come when, according 
to all reasonable calculation, it should be least expected. If, 
however, Consols have slightly fallen within the last day or 
two, the reduction is of little or no importance, and within a 
very short time a recovery may be safely anticipated. 

‘There is one point yet to be considered. It is usual to speak 
of putting money in the funds as if the process were as entire 
& lock-up of capital as going into a new foreign loan. But it 
should be remembered that for every buyer of Consols there is 
also a seller, so that it merely comes to this, that instead of A 
having unemployed capital, it is B. The question is, who are 
the buyers and who are the sellers? The former class repre- 
sent chiefly the bankers, and to a great extent the general 
public. The latter are principally derived from dealers in the 
Stock Exchange, who lately had a superabundance of stocl 
their hands, but have sold so much that their supply is now 
run short, it not exhausted altogether; and partly perhaps from 
wary capitalists who make money in troublons times, 
tively knowing when to purchase at low quotations, and ready 
to realize when they see a fair profit. The public who have 
been latterly investing belong mostly to that large majority who, 
in anticipation or in consequence of financial trouble hoard 

considerable sums in notes or coin to guard against contin- 


gencies which are often imaginary, and, to be enabled to do so 
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discount for their own account or leave their money at deposit 
with their bankers, the effect is the same. The bankers must 
use their deposits to indemnify themselves for the interest they 
allow and to give a fair margin for risk. The practical end 
will be that so much additional capital will find its way into 
the discount market to the inevitable result of increasing the 
available supply and of lowering the rates. If trade were 
more active or showed signs of being so before long, this would 
not so much matter, but, unfortunately, there is little appear. 
ance of revival, and commerce seems likely to undergo the 
same period of lethargy that followed the convulsions of 1847 
and 1857. ; ; 

Although a notable recovery has taken place in the prices 

of railway stocks, the public still exhibit a lingering distrust 
for these securities. ‘There does not seem any real demand 
for railway investment, and it is singular to mark the difference 
in the number of speculative operations in this particular 
department compared with those of only a few years ago. As 
far as the public are concerned, the present holders do not 
appear inclined to part with their property at the present low 
quotations, but, on the other hand, hardly any purchasers can 
be found to come forward. For the moment there appears & 
complete lull. Still, hopeful indications do not fail to be 
manifested. It is satisfactory to find that on one of our most 
important lines, the London and North-Western, the trafhie 
during the past week shows an increase, although slight, 
whereas, considering the severity of the weather, a large 
diminution might reasonably have been expected. Again, 
the Metropolitan and the South-Hastern branch from 
Charing-cross to Cannon-street have been of material 
advantage to business-men deprived of their usual means 
of proceeding to and from the City, and have consequently 
earned large additional profits. The recent revelations of mum 
management, or even worse, of railway companies cannot, 
however, be easily got over. The public are, as usual, running 
into the extreme of indiscriminately confounding the good 
with the bad; and because the London, Chatham, and Dover 
has become bankrupt, and the Great Eastern and North 
British have turned out ill, they visit every company in the 
kingdom, although of the highest and most unimpeachable 
standing, with more or less condemnation. This is a national 
folly, not confined to our own country, though perhaps more 
prevalent here than abroad, against which it is useless t 
argue. Time alone can work the cure, with the not improbable 
effect of creating too great a reaction in favour of unlimited 
confidence. 

Two years back financial societies were all the rage. The 
shares commanded a high premium, £15, £10, or at least £5 
a share, and their first balance-sheets showed high profits 
They were looked upon as the legitimate complement in England 
of the Crédit Mobilier, and other similar associations in Franeé 
Rapidly, however, as they got into favour, they have evel 
more rapidly retrograded.” One or two of the number ame 
winding up, and the rest are so little appreciated by the public 
that the shares are quoted at almost as heavy a discount as 








their previous heavy premium. It is evident that for the time 
their occupation is gone. New companies to éstablish, new 
loans to float, financial business generally, have been stopped 
by the crisis perhaps for some years to come, certainly for aa 
undefined period. The shareholders naturally inquire among 
themselves where are the profits, and, consequently, the divi 
dends to come from. The evident belief in each case is, that 
although the capital is intact, and the investments and 

of unimpeachable security, there has been no real income maé 
worth mentioning. It is only fair to say, however, that this 
merely a surmise, and that it may be authoritatively contr 
dicted at the approaching meetings. ‘The impression is, nots 
withstanding, widely spread, and public impressions on monetary 
matters are not often wrong. It is useless to blink the fact 
that the shareholders of these companies believe and dread 
that they will get no dividends this half-year, or, at all events 
but very small ones. Supposing that this result should really 
happen, still it does not afford a fair criterion of the ultima? 
value of which these institutions may be. 








| _ THE quotation of gold at Paris is about at par, and the short e® 
| change on London is 25°17} per £1 sterling. On comparing t 
rates with the English Mint price of £3. 17s, 10}d. per ounce 


| for standard gold, it appears that gold is about the same price # 
Paris and London. : 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 


VOLTAIRE.* 


Mr. Esprnasse’s faults lie on the surface; his merits will be best 
ascertained by a careful study of his volume. Much as has been 
written on the life of Voltaire, and ample as are the materials in 
the shape of letters, gossip, criticism, we cannot name any book, 
either-in French or English, which comes up to the ideal of a 
biography, or makes full use of these scattered stores. There is 
Carlyle’s Essay on Voltaire, and Carlyle’s Frederick is not without 
copious reference to Frederick’s guest and prisoner. But the 
Frederick is itself too full of episodes for any one of its episodes 
to be complete, and the Essay rather shows us what we want than 
attempts to supply the vacancy. We cannot say whether this 
Essay and the work which was intended to be Carlyle’s magnum 
opus, but which is not best as well as greatest, have turned Mr. 
Espinasse’s attention to the subject of his biography. Yet we are, 


haps, justified in inferring it f th | . Na nh 
ere rtd verte She Appi Pleading cae if scare brought to him for baptism. And nothing is more striking than 


Carlylian mannerism. Such phrases as “August the physically strong,” 
are easily traced to their fountain-head, particularly when we read of 
the said “ August” that “he of the three hundred and fifty-four 
bastards succeeded the man sent from God whose name was John.” 


Nothing, again, is more distinctly Carlylian than the habit of | 


inveighing against the authorities whom you have consulted largely, 
but on whom you cannot rely. Earlier writers were grateful for 
assistance, and saw that if their predecessors had been perfect they 
themselves would not have been needed. Therefore when Mr. 
Carlyle inveighs against the German Dryasdusts for not even 
publishing an index, when Mr. Espinasse talks of “a fascicle of 
undated, or editorially and frightfully misdated notes of Voltaire’s,” 
the reader is apt to meditate on the difficulties which would have 
arisen if the Prussian Dryasdusts had never disinterred matter 





and Voltaire’s “ Lettres Inédites” had remained unpublished. A | 


pious statesman was consoled for bad weather by the thought that 
it would be worse if there was no weather at all. Mr. Espinasse 
would not have exerted so much critical ability if his materials had 
been perfect. We grant that there is justice in some of his com- 
plaints, and that it is hard for a man of intelligence to have to read 
through Arséne Houssaye’s pretentious “ Roi Voltaire” in order to 
find that there is nothing in it. But if Voltaire had been seated on 
his throne by M. Houssaye, there would be less excuse for Mr. 
Espinasse’s volume. We should have been more severe on 
Carlylian mannerisms if they were not attended by Carlylian 
industry. We should have had still less patience with that cross 
between Carlyle and Thackeray which so often tempts Mr. 
Espinasse, and which inspires such phrases as the famous 
M. Boileau and the ingenious M. Le Sage ; Mr. Richard Steele, 
Mr. Joseph Addison, and the Reverend Jonathan Swift; young 
Mr. Pope’s Essay on Criticism, and “a male infant whom the 
world in general, and Mr. David Hume in particular, were to 
know as Jean Jacques Rousseau.” 

However, we do not wish to judge Mr. Espinasse by the man- 
nerisms he has acquired. His book bears witness to much study 
and much acuteness, though it is often dirfuse and overlaid with 
extraneous details. We see its hero mixing in the chief events of 
the time, or rubbing his shoulders against the chief actors. Yet 
whether it be that his early life was passed in public without his 
having gained sufficient importance to be a central figure, or that 
his character was too pliable and accommodating to have any self- 
sustained grandeur, we do not get a distinct portrait of the young 
Arouet even from his latest biographer. Mr. Espinasse talks too 
much about his hero, for one thing. He gives us a great many of 
his hero’s letters, and intersperses them with too many remarks in 
parenthesis. And when this process is followed without tke 
writer having a firm grip of the character which he attempts to 
illustrate, subordinate details are apt to become too prominent, and 
the vital traits are smothered in the clothing. Instead of the 


hero of the life standing out like a statue, he subsides into one of | 


the group of figures passed off upon us as an historical picture. It 
1s perfectly true that no human being does stand out like a statue 
to his own contemporaries, but even history is composed by 
dropping many threads so as to make others show the more clearly. 
When Mr. Espinasse comes to his hero’s later years, he will find 
less difficulty in arrangement. But we think we might have 
passed more quickly over the general politics of Europe while 
Louis XIV. was declining, although those politics are incidentally 
connected with Voltaire, as they furnished him with one of his 
best known writings. Though Louis XIV. said, after the battle of 
Ramillies, “Est ce que Dieu aurait oublié ce que j'ai fait pour lui,” 
and Voltaire heard from the Duc de Brancas’ lips of this expression 
of surprise at Divine ingratitude, the Sidcle de Louis Quatorze is 
sufficiently familiar to our schoolrooms for us to be spared a fresh 
recapitulation of its materials. 

The chief events in Voltaire’s life narrated in the present volume 
are, after the necessary beginning of all lives, and after the educa- 
tion which does not begin till it has nominally finished, a love 
affair, a short sojourn in an attorney’s office, and a short experience 
of diplomacy ; two canings, two imprisonments, two exiles, the 
publication of two great works, and the assumption of a greater 
name. Of course, every life must begin with birth, but the birth 
of some men is in itself eventful. That of Voltaire was significant 
of his whole career. According to his baptismal register, he was 





* Life and Times of Francois-Marie Arouet, calling himself Voltaire. By 
Vol I., 1694-1726. London: Chapman & Hall. 


Francis Espinasse, 


made a member of grace the day after he had been born a child 
of wrath. But his own emphatic statement is that he was born 
on the 20th of February, 1694, and not on the 21st of November. 
As a delicate child he was privately sprinkled at home, but his 
father was afraid to confess this to the priests when he brought the 
child to be baptized nine months later. Such is Voltaire’s own 
story, and whichever account be true, their variance is significant. 
Voltaire, however, could scarcely be trusted on a point of this kind ; 
and if he could tell an untruth antithetically, and at the same time 
break a lance against some shield of religious doctrine, he would not 
hesitate to do so. Kither,as Mr. Espinasse says, “the date of Voltaire’s 
birth, the earliest fact in his biography, was falsified out of deference 
to that particular class of men” to which Voltaire always had such 
an antipathy, or, as others would say, Voltaire made up one of his 
favourite mystifications on the subject of his own birth and against 
that particular class which he detested. The latter hypothesis, 
indeed, seems the more probable. One would think a priest would 
be able to tell the difference between a child aged one day anda 
child aged nine months, if only from the number of children 


Voltaire’s love of trick and esclandre. The first performance of 
“(Edipe,” the first publication of the “ Henriade,” bear witness to 
it in this volume. The man who brought out what Mr. Espinasse 
calls rather too often the “ National Epic” at an obscure printer's 
in Rouen, and placed on the title-page “A Généve, chez Jean 
Mokpap,” was quite capable of such a moque-pape as the reflection 
on his own baptism. As for the audacious incident which marked 
the first performance of ‘ CEdipe,” we will let Mr. Espinasse relate 
it :— 

‘Tho interest of the piece was approaching its acme, and all going 
well, the fourth scene of the third act ([ opine) had arrived. In it 
the high-priest of Jupiter has to appear and deliver a message from 
the gods, whom in a former scene the audience had heard him bidden 
interrogate, to discover the slayer of Laius ; (.dipus himself, all the time 
the unconscious murderer, invoking the direst doom on the head of 
the guilty one. A due interval has elapsed. Wound up to the highest 
pitch of expectation, for it has not read Sophocles, and is unfamiliar 


| even with Corneille’s version of the tragedy, the audience see the 


high-priest approach, in sacerdotal vestments, with ample train, and 
bringing a knowledge of tbe dread secret revealed to him by heaven. 
But what is this? The venerable pontiff’s train is borne by a young 
man, in some theatrical costume hastily slipped on, and, behold, 
instead of the grave step, the modest mien, and downcast eyes, befit- 
ting his part and the occasion, the train-bearer is making antic 
gestures, swinging belike the train this way and that, with nods and 
becks and wreathed smiles, as if not gorgeous tragedy in sceptred 
pall came sweeping by, presenting Thebes, but laughter holding hoth 
his sides occupied the scene. A thousand cries of indignation arise 
from all parts of the house. In the first box, the beautiful face of the 
Maréchale de Villars flushes with anger, her beautiful eyes flash fire 
as she asks, ‘Who is that young man bent on ruining the piece?’ 
(‘Quel est done ce jeune homme qui veut faire tomber la pitce ?’) 


| Reader, the antic train-bearer was no other than the Sieur Arouet fils 
| himself, a very singular young gentleman, thus sporting with the 





emotions of the audience, possibly with his own. Many present 
recognised the familiar features, and soon it ran like wild-fire through 
the house that the culprit was the author himself. Forthwith the 
‘cries of indignation’ were changed into loud applause, which kept 
growing louder and louder, at each right moment until the curtain 
fell, on a dramatic triumph such as had seldom been.” 


Mr. Espinasse throws doubt on the generally received story that 
the success of “‘ Edipe” led to a reconciliation between, Voltaire 
and his father. But we can quite believe that its success showed 
the father something of his son’s true genius, and reconciled him 
to his son’s dismissal from the diplomatic career and refusal of the 
métier of attorney. The father might have been angry with his 
son even afcer helping him out of the Bastille. Like most fathers 
of great authors, he had no innate love of letters, and exceeded 
Ovid's father in his inquiries— 


“ Studium quid inutile tentas ? 
Mceonides nullas ipse reliquit opes.”’ 


His opinion of a French Meonides was decidedly unfavourable. 
“My father,” says Voltaire, “had taken his glass with Corneille. 
That great man, he told me, was the most tiresome mortal he had 
ever met with, and his conversation the lowest he had ever listened 
to.” In like manner Voltaire’s mother spoke of Boileau as “a 
clever book but a silly man,” and the future author cannot be said 
to have inherited a love of letters from either father or mother. 
Yet old M. Arouet sat in the pit during the first performance of 
“(Edipe,” and gradually melted into tears. Stranger still was 
the effect on a censor, who had to give the play his mmprimatur, 
and who had already fallen under the satirical lash of its author. 
Instead of a simple approval which was all that could be 
required of him, he wrote, “ At the representation of pape ms 
the public had promised itself a worthy successor of Corneille an 

of Racine ; and, after a perusal of the work, I believe that those 
hopes will not be in the least diminished.” Tull now, every one in 
authority had looked askance on the young Arouet, and it was 
just before this that he had resolved to change the name which was 
in such disrepute. He might think that the first-fruits of the 
name Voltaire were more propitious when even censors were 
disarmed. But his experience with the “ Henriade” showed that 
he was not yet free from hostility. The “National Epic” was not even 
allowed an imprimatur, and the money subscribed for copies of it 
had to be returned. And as Arouet had been confined in the 
Bastille without cause, Voltaire was sent to the same prison for 
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challenging a noble. Of course, no account was taken of the pro- 
vocation, which was nothing less than setting three or four hire- 
lings to cane the poet, the noble considerately calling out to them, 
“ Don’t strike him on the heac, for something good may still come 
out of it.” “(Edipe” and the “ Henriade” had come out of it 
already, but there was still room in it for greater works, and for 
thoughts which were to work the overthrow of all that tyranny. 
The nobles, the royal house, the system of lettres-de-cachet, the 
Bastille itself, were all to go down in the storm evoked by that 
influence, and intensified by ages of wrongdoing. 

It is in the records of the old system that we find the fullest 
justification of Voltaire. The treatment he himself received was 
enough to make him question human justice. But he found this 
human justice professing to have a direct warrant from Heaven, 
and answering all arguments with its divine mission. When a 
Jesuit-ridden king, who preferred an atheist to a Jansenist, thought 
a defeat in battle was a direct piece of ingratitude to him from a 
Deity whom he had always condescended to support, the natural 
inference was that monarchy aud religion were a kind of Siamese 
twins, and that it was useless to touch the one unless you were 
prepared to renounce the other. When the most Christian king 


| tendency to explain all things 





is least Christian, and the fountain of honour sends out polluted | 
streams, there must be open and wholesome resistance then, or | 


there will be a future revolution. 
attaches as closely to those who made it inevitable, as to those 


But the guilt of that revolution | 


——— 


questions, such, ¢. g., a8 the Principle of Combination of La) 
are not only discussed with more than judicial impartiality, but 
their function and use; their dangers and tendencies ; their gop. 
nection with other principles in the individual mind, and the 
System of Society are examined and brought out with a profound. 
ness of thought and width of view which remind us of some of 
the best pages in the writings of Sir Cornewall Lewis. As, even ip 
their present condition, some parts of these papers are not to 
apprehend in their main drift and purpose ; the best service whi 
we can perform for our readers is to put them in possession of the 
general idea running through the seven chapters. , 

Any person possessing the least acquaintance with the con. 
dition of science in our day must be aware of the prevailing 
in heaven above and in the 
earth beneath by the action of invariable Law, God has been 
dethroned from the empire of the universe, and “Cause? 
“ Necessity,” “Force,” or (to use the vague and familiar term) 
“Taw” has been set up in the Creator's stead. Moreover, only 
one aspect of “ Natural Laws” is usually dwelt upon. Ther 
immutable order and sequence, their majestic march over the 
ruins of Creative will and free purpose, are the characteristics 


which impress themselves, almost to the exclusion of every other, | 


on the minds of the scientific leaders of thought at the present 
time. 


| gathered even from the title he has given to his work, is “ second 


who were impelled to it by forces which it was scarcely possible | 


for them to resist. Whut the Bastille was in the time of 
Louis XIV. may be seen, amongst other thing:, from this history, 
which Mr. Espinasse quotes frum Saint-Simon :— 


**¢ Among the prisoners in the Bastille was one who had been 
arrested thirty-five years before, on the day of his arrival in Paris 
from Italy, of which he was a native, bound on his travels. It was 
never known why he was arres'ed, and he had been imprisoned with- 
out an examination, as was the caseof most of them. The authorities 
were persuaded that it must have been a mistake. When he was 
told that he was free, he asked mournfully what they intended that he 
should do with his freedom. 
knew nothing of Paris, not even the name of a street in it, and not a 
soul in France. Apparently, his relatives in Italy had died since the 
time of his leaving it, and apparently his property had been divided 


he knew not what was to become of him. He asked permission to 
remain in the Bastille for the rest of his daye, with food and lodging. 
It was granted him with the liberty which he might choose to take in 
it.’ Such were the stories afloat in the first days of the Regency. 
Young Arouet himself was to experience the painful results of pre- 
cipitancy or blundering in the administration of French justice. It 
did become perfect with the death of the ‘ Grande Monarque’ and the 
clearance of the prisons which he and his Ministers had filled.” 


— did : a perfect when the old dungeon of French liberty 
ad perished, and prisoners did not complai i 
trial in the Chatelet and the eee ee 
We have not space todo more than allude to Mr. Espinasse’s 
account of one passage in Voltuire’s life which will surprise some 
readers, and will be found noteworthy by all. Voltaire in 
love—Voltaire a romantic youth, sighing for the mistress whom 
her iaother and his chief detained from bim—Voltaire coun- 
selling an elopement, and sending one of his own dresses 
and mantles for Mdlle. Dunoyer to put on and to visit him 
without being suspected ; this is certainly “the famous optimist ” 
in & new light, | So, too, it is something new to find the author of 
Gil Blas” writing for the music-halls of the period, and the con 
ren mata pe aap Wigan and Mr. Strange foreshadowed 
ce of the 18th century. Though we have already ex d 
our regret that Mr. Espinasse should — i Yetimes 
Voltaire ” almost more scents soa Mowe A Se wid in 
that this extension of his canvass leads him to ee Prccesaeh oe 
is curious and entertaining, much that roltaire’ 
voluminous correspondence, even if it a 2 sag Poirrnen os 


with Voltaire himself, Somethi 
‘ self. ething of the man’s i ali 
may be allowed to his biographer, aera 





THE R&IGN OF LAW.* 


WE are glad to find that 
z at the Duke of Argyll has se 
ng omer and republish ia a complete shape, Fiagfente y 
e Keign of Law, which re cently. appeared as articles in Good 


Words and the Edinburgh Rev; 

} irgh Review, and as portions of A 

ore to the Royal Society of Edinburgh. In their Frercverse 
© they were somewhat hard td follow. We confess th h : 

parts which came out in Goa ) > iene 


l Words, owing 
ords, g probably to be 
rey v pat month unconnectedly, failed to mB to us the im me 

of what we perceive now to be their real worth. The vletatae 


tained in these collected Essays dese ; 
than they were likely to gain Aniigviy beans) argon 
oridaat ag eR as me Macleod’s, They bear the aos a 
hal independent thought, of accurate ; ai r 
Seren tna science of the day, and of hsv yyememmerts i. 
So * h* competing the positions of Darwin, Comte, and Mill 
daa aX + lost in the philosopher : the closing chapter 
ice litics entitles its noble author to a very hich 
p among the philosophical politicians of the day. Difficult 
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The Reign of Law.. By the Duke of Argyll. London; Alexander Strahan 


to none in his firm conviction” of the uniformity of Natunl 
Laws. One main object of these papers is to show that all 
Phenomena, those of the mind no less than of matter, are under the 
dominion of Law in one or other of its many senses, as (1) an 


| observed order of facts, or (2) as involving the action of oneor 
’ \=; & 


more forces unknown or ascertained, (3) as a combination of forees 


| tending to fulfil a definite purpose by mutual adjustment and co- 


| operation. 


He said that he had not a sou; that he | 


So far, not the most fervent worshipper of Nataral 
Laws could maintain the order and constancy of Nature mor 
rigorously than the Duke of Argyll. But he argues that thereis 
another side of the truth equally important, equally true, equally 
practical, but which our modern apostles of science are apt 
overlook, or else to deny, as being incompatible with the fixed 
order of Nature. This truth is the sovereignty of Will over Lay, 


| the power and manifestation of Purpose and Contrivance im the 


in the many years during which no tidings had been heard of him; | workings of Natural Forces and Laws. 


So far from Law being 
independent of Will, the profoundest examination of phenomets 
proves that material Laws “have ever been made to follow the 
steps of Purpose ; that Law has ever been present as a servant but 
never as a master ; that while matter resolves itself into the phen 
mena of Force, Force is simply the direct or indirect result ofs 
Personal Will. 

Bat it will be at once asked: How, if the Laws of Natureat 
allowed to be uniform and invariable, can it be maintained 
they are subordinate to the exercise of Will? Our author dos 
not attempt to evade the difficulty ; but he ascribes the supposed 


| irreconcilability to a confusion of thought arising mainly from 








ambiguity in the use of the term “Law.” Law, in the sense 
‘an individual force,” ¢g., gravitation, is obviously immutable it 
its operation ; but in all the other senses of the word, he contents, 
that laws are not only not immutable, but on the contrary, at 
the great instruments, the unceasing agencies of change. We i 
give the important distinction in our author’s own words :— 


“ There are no phenomena visible to man of which it is true to sf 
that they are governed by any invariable Force. That which doe 
govern them is always some variable combinations of invariable Forces. 
But this makes all the difference in reasoning on the relation of Will 
to Law,—this is the one essential distinction to be admitted 
observed. There is no observed order of facts which is not cue tos 
combination of Forces, and there is no combination of Forces which is 
invariable—none which are not capable of change in infinite degree 
In these senses—and these are the common senses in which Lawi# 
used to express the phenomena of Nature—Law is not rigid, it is 


immutable, it is not invariable,—but it i 
—but ] 
subtle, various.” , it is, on the contrary, P 


As it would be quite impossible in our space to do justice™ 
them, we must pass over the chapters in which the writer ila 
trates this variability of adjustment co-operating with the u i 
mity of Law, (1) in the history of creation ; (2) in the mechanis® 
ooh working of the human mind; and (3) in the reciprosl 
pe «oor Law and Positive institutions in the fabric dl 
hte ts es a can be more philosophical than the avalogy® 
world PT My ich he draws between the material and the @ 
kaowineg ey - rr the former, we are enabled to control events y 
meat ate. availing ourselves of forces which, though not liab 
aid wan ong . wea are subject to endless change in combinalie® 
bring about rt e moral world, we can influence human action and 
presenting t reall anges of character which we desire, only 
cakweed a a5 e Will such motives, and by creating around its 
tend sas tage a3 experience and observation has taught @ 
the Duk ney nd to the production of such moral results. ‘To 
all the veda nop in the briefest compass, “ Nature,” inclu 
the use of Will, perations of matter and mind, is an armoury 
sine 7 it may be questioned, does the theory of Natural Con 
vealng r vere with the belief in the supernatural, aD 
, y of miracles ? Here again the difficulty is fairly met i2 
oe ae Supernatural.” We may not be wholly satisfied 
4 : solution, which we imagine will be acceptable neither | 

ose who support nor to those who deny Revelation ; but this wil 


Now, the author of the “Reign of Law,” as may be | 
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not be owing to any want of candour or plain-speaking on the 
author’s part. The sum of his argument is that there is no such 
thing as the Supernatural ; that the “‘ Reign of Law” extends alike 
to all exercises of God’s power, ordinary and extraordinary. Miracles 
are simply results effected, through the instrumentality of means 
unknown to us, by a Supreme Intelligence, that has an infinite 
knowledge of the laws of Nature, and an infinite power of putting 
them to any use designed by His Supreme Will. They are, there- 
fore, not “ suspensions” of Nature, as some hold ; nor, according to 
others, are they “ violations” of Nature ; they are simply, as 
Dr. Tulloch puts it, “ the expressions of a higher law working out 
its wise ends among the lower and ordinary sequences of life and 
history.” This, of course, is not a new theory of miracles, nor is it 
one that will recommend itself to those who dissociate Nature from 
Purpose, and “ Law” from “ Will;” but it is at any rate quite as 
philosophical a conception of them as any other, and is put forth 
by our author with the full conviction of its inherent truth, not 
merely of its conformity to his dominant view of the universal 
“ Reign of Law.” 

We have said enough, as we hope, to recommend this little book 
on a very large subject to all intelligent readers, From many 
scientific works nowadays we rise with something of depression 
and bewilderment on our mind. These papers of the Duke of 
Argyll create exactly a contrary impression. He does not leave 
man crushed under the blind tyranny of immutable Law, nor 
despairing of energetic purpose and striving in face of a merciless 
Necessity. Rather—and for our own words we substitute the 
eloquent ones of the author—“ We are, after all, what we thought 
ourselves to be. Our freedom isa reality, and nota name. Our 
faculties have in truth the relations which they seem to have to 
the Economy of Nature. Their action is a real and substantial 
action on the constitution and the course of things. The Laws of 
Nature were not appointed by the great Law-giver to baffle His 
creatures in the sphere of conduct, still less to confound them in 
the region of belief. On the whole, they stand in harmonious 
relations with the human spirit. They come visibly from one 
pervading mind, and express the authority of one enduring 
kingdom.” 








NEW NOVELS.* 


“Bent not Broken” is a tale of youth and of true love running 
its proverbially rough course. Frank Henderson, a Cambridge 
undergradute and the stepson of a fiendish old miller, Sampson 
Elton, is the principal hero, After a little flirtation with the 
daughter of the squire of the parish, he devotes his attentions to 
Madeline Glebeley, the only child of his neighbour, the rector, and 
becomes her accepted lover. It happens unfortunately that the 
squire’s son, Stephen Vaughan, is deeply in love with Miss Glebeley, 
and that his daughter, Alice Vaughan, whose character is capitally 
drawn, is devoured bya similar passion for young Henderson. The 
advent of a High Church curate and his pretty sister, coupled with 
the opportune visit of Tom Phipps, a London city clerk, tend to 
bring matters into a more satisfactory position—Tom becoming 
engaged to Miss Vaughan and Stephen giving signs of being influ- 
enced by the charms of Miss Annie Newman, the curate’s sister. 
As even the young men of novelists cannot be always making love, 
we have introduced to us a number of adventures of a more or 
less exciting nature, in which one or other of them are promi- 
nent actors. They have a fishing excursion, in which they venture 
upon some preserved waters in the neighbourhood, and are detected 
by a keeper, whom they seduce from the paths of duty by means of 
an excellent luncheon. Then we have them, with the young ladies, 
as the spectators of a steeplechase, in which one of the party 
becomes the hero of the hour. The favourite for the great race of 
the day and the property of a gentleman in the neighbourhood, 
who had staked all his fortune upon her success, is at the last 
moment left without a jockey, the only man who could ride her 
having fallen and smashed his collar-bone. The owner gives him- 
self up for ruined, when Stephen Vaughan, who had strayed away 
from his party, proposes to ride the mare, and manages, although 
left fields behind at the start, by the display of some rare horse- 
manship, to come in a winner amidst the deafening applause of 
everybody. Frank Henderson is sadly afraid this exploit will 
enable Stephen to supplant him in the affections of Madeline 
Glebeley, but he soon finds an opportunity of distinguishing him- 
self at the burning of the squire’s hall during the Christmas 
festivities. After many other similar adventures, which no doubt 
will be appreciated by Mr. Fenn’s more juvenile readers, Love is 
having all his own way, when suddenly one morning Sampson Elton, 
the villain of the story, is discovered to have been niurdered. Stephen 
writes an anonymous letter to the police, which leads to the arrest of 
Frank Henderson as the suspected murderer, and ‘to a verdict of 
wilful murder being returned against him by the coroner’s jury. He 
18, however, ultimatelygiiquitted after a lengthened trial at the assizes. 
It is almost anne t say that at last the real murderer turns 
up and confesses. “It@is a pity that Mr/’Fenn should not have 
taken more trouble with that portion of the plot which refers to 
the murder, and must be considered as the centre of the tale. He 
could easily have so artanged circumstances as to raise a case of 
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serious suspicion against Frank Henderson ; but as it is, the facts 
which he presents are far too slight to bear the inquest and trial 
which he builds upon them. Then, the anonymous letter of 
Stephen Vaughan is a mistake in being not only unnecessary to 
the working of the plot, but quite inconsistent with the character of 
Stephen as seen in other portions of the volume. The discovery of 
the real murderer also is made to produce results far too improbable 
—Frank Henderson, who is in Australia, fainting himself into a 
fever, from which he nearly dies, and Madeline quietly lapsing into 
a state of insanity, which requires her removal into a lunatic 
asylum. In other particulars also a little care would have been well 
bestowed. The adventures, which are very well told, are by no 
means properly led up to. Instead of being so arranged as to help 
the progress of the main narrative, they stand out in such isolation 
as to be positive breaks in the story. Sonie of them are too well 
told to be excluded, but there are others, such as the hunting of the 
Cockney sportsman, which have nothing to recommend them here, 
and would be out of place anywhere. The names which are con- 
ferred upon some of the personages in the novel are open to objec- 
tion. There is no reason why an attorney should be called Deedes, 
a barrister Strongbrane, a baker Twist, or a butcher Bloveel. They 
do not display such triumphs of invention and descriptive power 
as to compensate for the appearance of weakness invariably 
associated with them. Less pardonable is it to describe the 
fall of a child by saying that “Stephen Vaughan left go of the 
horseman’s hands and tumbled him suddenly over,” and to make 
a clergyman speak of a Cambridge freshman as a “ graduate.” 
Such mistakes as these we have mentioned, however, require 
but ordinary care for their removal, and if Mr. Fenn will only 
bestow that care upon his future works, he may look to a favour- 
able position in literature. He displays a great deal of ingenuity 
in keeping the reader unacquainted with the great secret of 
the story to the end, and attains his object in this respect 
without straying beyond the license accorded to a novelist. Some 
of his incidents he describes in language which for nervousness 
and power will bear favourable comparison with writers whose 
ability is much more widely acknowledged. 
The author of ‘ Great Harefield” must surely have intended his 

book for a class of readers widely different from those whom its 
pretentious appearance may deceive into opening it. Offered in 
pennyworths, with a week’s rest between each, the book might 
have been read. In its present form it is likely to remain unread. 
The plot, or at least that which does duty for one, the descriptions, 
and the dialogue, are all of the penny-romance kind. The cha- 
racters of the novel act and talk and think like one another, and 
quite unlike anybody in the outer world. The heroine, Laura 
Watson, is the daughter and heiress of a successful manufacturer. 
who, upon his deathbed, committed her to the care of three old 
and aristocratic ladies, relatives of her mother’s, and her sufferings 
whilst under their protection are intended to form the interesting 
features of the volume. Laura is nearly of age, in love, and engaged to 
be married to a young man who is continually alternating between 
excellence and villany. ‘“ He knew that, as the son of a Yorkshire 
squire worth £5,000 a year, he could not expect to be créme de la 
créme,” but still he laboured hard “ to establish himself as one of 
the haut volée,” and had so far progressed that “his knowledge of 
French, German, and international law was considerable.” Not- 
withstanding these circumstances Laura’s aunts treat her in a 
dreadful way, compelling her to breakfast off thin milk-and-water, 
depriving her of all works of fiction, and actually sending her to 
school. At length her sufferings came to a climax, in consequence 
of the misdeeds of one of her cousins, Miss Anne Asterwicke. 
This lady having fallen deeply in love with a curate, stealthily 
visits him at his lodgings late in the evening. Detected in one of 
these indiscretions, she leaves behind her a cloak, in which she 
had carefully sewn Laura Watson’s name, and is enabled, by a com- 
bination of circumstances possible only upon paper, to victimize 
Laura. The heroine is subjected to every contumely, and, notwith- 
standing the protest against its illegality, imprisoned in her room. 
When things have been brought to this pass, we have a chapter 
in which everybody misunderstands everybody else, until the 
arrival of Sir Piers Asterwicke, when things begin to right them- 
selves. Of this gentleman we have rather an odd description. 
“He was very tall, handsome, gentlemanlike, with curling gra 
hair, and a blue tie.” To ladies “he bowed with a somewhat sti 
gallantry of manner ;” but in the case of a gentleman, his saluta- 
tion sometimes took the form of “the smullest and most solemn 
unbending of the vertebral column imaginable.” Sir Peirs having 
discovered the iniquity of his daughter, and the innocence of 
Laura, that young lady goes off and gets married to her lover, 
Frank Beverley, with whom doubtless she lived happily ever after- 
wards. In the course of his narrative the author occasionally 
presents us with his views upon politics, religion, and diplo 7 
without very materially adding to our information. He is evidently 
an opponent to the Ritualistic movement, and he gives an incident 
in the life of a country rector not likely to be met with elsewhere. 
This clergyman, having taken to preaching ina surplice, and the 
use of candles, maintained these objectionable practices until a lad 
presented him with a black gown, when he immediately resto 
matters to their former state. With such a good result as this to 
guide them, we may possibly find one or two of his countrywomen 
endeavouring to convert Brother Ignatius in a somewhat similar 
manner, and by means of a more appropriate garment. a 
“The Draytons and the Davenants” give us a great deal of civil 
war and very little story. The Drayton and Davenant families 





were neighbours, the former occupying the mianor-house of 
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by. which, with many of the acres surrounding it had been 
ay pe are of their een forefathers at a time when the ; :y 4 
nants were the holders of insignificant fiefs under Norman cu oa 
The Davenants had, however, sprung into a position superior to tha 
of their neighbours. Their hall, which had crumbled into ruins, 
had been replaced by a new mansion built around the remains of 
a suppressed priory, whilst the old manor-house of the Draytons 
had remained unchanged since the days of Elizabeth. The families, 
however, were on equal and friendly terms, and although during 
the troubles they took opposite sides, the Draytons being Round- 
heads whilst the Davenants adhered to the King, political 
differences did not interrupt their friendly relations. We are 
afforded just a glimmering into two love affairs, one between 
Lettice Davenant and Roger Drayton, a young officer in the Parlia- 
mentary army, and the other that of Olive Drayton and Henry 
Davenant, a cavalier killed at Naseby. There is, however, such a 
quantity of mere padding introduced, that there is very little said 
about the characters of the story, and that little assumes such a 
disjointed form, separated as it is by whole passages extracted from 
the History of England, that it is next to impossible to follow the 
fortunes of the lovers, or to take the slightest interest in what 
becomes of them. There are portions of the book extremely well 
written, and there are also some passages, such as that in which 
Roger Drayton, after the battle of Naseby, rides over to Netherby 
Hall to carry to Lady Lucy Davenant the intelligence of her son’s 
death, which are admirable from their simplicity. In an historical 
romance, however, an author should not fall into the mistake of 
assuming the reader to be entirely ignorant of everything, and 
force him into the perusal of scores of pages containing nothing | 








that he could not get from any decent school history of England. 
It is scarcely necessary to say that such shortcomings as this are 
not likely to be remedied by the incorporation of endless religious 
discussions carried on with Puritan liveliness, and full particulars 
of the Scotch League and Covenant, illustrated by the supposed 
views of Scotchmen of the period. 








LADY HERBERT'S SPAIN.* 


Ir is well to have the testimony of many witnesses, and the 
reader who would form a just idea of a country he has not seen 
will hardly content himself with the account of only one. For | 
the most part, your traveller, like your historian, sets out upon | 
his journey with a theory or a prejudice of some kind, and through 
that pair of spectacles looks upon and judges whatever he beholds. | 
He has his religious prejudice, or his political prejudice, or his 
national prejudice, which forms his standard of excellence and 
enlightenment ; and in whatever falls short of it he can see nothing 
that is good. But besides this defect under which travellers labour 
who read the national character as they run, they see, after all, | 
only a portion even of what lies upon the surface of a foreign 
country, and cannot, in the nature of things, have more than the 
veriest glance of its most important feature—its family life. if 
they accept the report of guides upon this or any other point their 
impressions are not their own, and their judgment, as theirs is 
worth nothing. Hence the value of impressions from many minds 
however their theories may differ from our own. And in the case 
of the book before us, this advantage is conspicuous—first because 
the writer’s theory is strongly defined and avowed: and again 
because from such a witness we are likely to have the most 
favourable view of the Spanish character and the institutions of 
the country, its religious ones especially. The picture is printed 
by no unfriendly hand, and placed before us at a time 9 n ou 
Impressions of Spain are formed by Mr. Reuter’s telegrams ar i 
the correspondence of the daily papers, it is a relief to sea it aa 
to see that, making all allowance for Lady Herbert’s oe am 
Spanish life is not wholly represented by those Anrep 
= for some months past have disgraced the capital — 
witiees Oninelidas be prin ia meh meds eae 

mA ag oe wey ay ‘ag? merely the religion of the 
people, but that “it is their life, so mixed up with the 
expressions and daily habits, that at first there seems 
stranger almost an irreverence in their ways.” It ee aie 
Geullien, Shick ans sealing tc ce Be presents features, 
cabtaiith aon thee ng to an English or an Irish Catholic, 
Herbert was shocked at the a ie of ; a zee bate 
she saw in the cathed Seca pe A ay of our Lord which 
painful in the pe oa pa mentees Dale ond skin, but 
sales Aten; oon Teena Sn eee from the manner in 
found the images in the Shenthon decked throughout Spain she 
finery, which, to the eyes of an E ~ ee in petticoats and 
them “both sad and ludicrous.” But the - — greene 
defect in this absurdity. The crucifix at B “se er ee 
people “ The Christ of Burgos,’ urges, called by the 


"is so vener: 
. ; ZS, nerated that Sunday 
. holidays there is no possibility of getting near it phepeccnnr ee 
ecrowd. Then there is the famous black image of -. wi - 
a) rs 


aaa a topic with “our own correspondent” in conne tion 
. e reigning monarch, who, however, has only follow — 
other royalties of Spain in her devotion to it. This ; marti 

almost invisible from the ‘ 1s Image is 


city 


lr common 


ont — ; gorgeous jewels and dress ; Oe 
it “ es Even in the processions during Hol We — 
which Lady Herbert seems to have observed featur Eg win 


they evoked and accorded with es which, though 
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people, were to herself “intensely painful "we find images “ of 
the Blessed Virgin, decked out in gorgeous velvet robes, em- 
broidered in gold and covered with jewels, with lace pocket-hand- 
kerchiefs in the hand, and all the paraphernalia of a fine lady of 
the nineteenth century.” In the Christian rite of burial, too, at 
least in the great cemetery of Granada, she saw scenes which too 
literally realized the return of “earth to earth.” “ Each bier wag 
followed by the confraternity to which [the deceased | belon 

chanting hymns and litanies as they wound up the long, steep hil} 
from the town to the burial-ground. But all appearance of 
reverence, or even of decency, disappears at the spot itself, where 
the corpse is stripped, taken out of its temporary coffin, and 
brutally cast into a pit, which is kept open till filled, and then, 
with quicklime thrown in, closed up, and a fresh one opened, to be 
treated in a similar manner.” With the bull-fight, and the savage 
eagerness with which it is witnessed by high and low, we are 


already acquainted, though Lady Herbert gives a painfully inte . 


resting account of an exhibition of this kind which she witnessed, 
and attributes to the brutalizing effect of the national pastime the 
utter absence on the part of the people of feeling for animals, 
especially horses and mules, which they ill-treat without remorse 
or shame. 

All this has certainly to do with the religious life of the people; 
but Lady Herbert assures us it has other phases, and though some 
of them are of a nature in which Protestant readers will recognise 
rather superstition than religion, they are not destitute of touches 
of poetry, or of moral excellence. “Theirs,” she says, “is a world of 
traditions, which familiarity from the cradle have turned into faith, 
and for that faith they are ready to die. Ask a Spanish peasant why 
she plants rosemary in her garden: she will directly tell you that 
it was on a rosemary-bush that the Blessed Virgin hung our Saviours 
clothes out to dry asa baby. Why will a Spaniard never shoots 
swallow? Because it was a swallow that tried to pluck the thorns 
out of the crown of Christ as He hung on the cross. Why does 
the owl no longer sing? Because he} was by when our Saviour 
expired, and since then his only cry is ‘crux! crax !’” and so on. 
What Lady Herbert calls “the same beautiful thread of tender 
piety” runs through their stories and songs. She gives the instanes 
of a beggar who has been asked by some children to tell thems 
story. It is, of course, about a hermit who lived in a cave neat 
the sea, and who, hearing that there was no one to nurse the fever 
stricken people in a village on the mountain above, toiled up daily 
to tend the sick, and look after their wants. Tired of his long 
daily journey for this purpose, he bethought him, like a sensible 
man, that it would be better to move his hermitage up to the 
village, and save himself so much unnecessary toil. But as he 
walked up the mountain one day revolving this idea, he heard some 
one behind him counting “one, two, three.” He looked round, 


| but saw no one; then went on, and again heard the voice—* four, 


five, six, seven.” Once more he turned, and beheld one in a white 
and glistening raiment, who said gently to him—“I am your 
guardian angel, and am counting the steps which you take for 
Christ’s poor.” It may be suggested that the beggar had an 
interested motive in relating stories ;with such a moral ; but the 
tale is as much Italian as it is Spanish, and as much 
French as either. Still, as “a sample of their daily talk,” it 
shows how much their religion pervades the thoughts of 
the people. Lady Herbert again points out as a striking 
and touching characteristic their reverence for age and for the 
poor, “The poorest beggar is addressed by them as ‘tio’ oF 
the posrannigg lip : daddy’ or ‘granny ;’ and should one pass 
ir cottage as they are sitting down to their daily meal, they 
always rise and offer him a place, and ask him to say grace for them 

—‘echar la benedicion,”” ‘ i i 
~ edicion.’” These are fine points to which are to be 
athens 20 Sane of infanticide, which Lady Herbert says is 
} nown in Spain ; the courtesy towards one another of 


the poorest classes, and the purity of morals amongst the peasantry. 


Even their proverbs, Lady Herbert will have it, “ ch 
as illustrate the kindly, trustful, pious siete ae che replete 
enter into almost every sentence they utter, and the following are 
given as a sample :—“ Do good, and don’t look to whom;” “ He 
vm is not courteous is not well born ;” “The end of all things is 
* ) some in the future life.” Of the utter ignorance of any religion 
ut their own, and at the same time of the strength of their attach- 
psi 8 it, we have a striking instance at page 200, “ Our travellers 
: san leeaing over the parapet of the little terrace-garden . . . . wheB 
pd P eye, who were sitting in the sun near the palace-gates, 
a My eir guide, and asked if the lady of the party were an 
nglishwoman, * as she walked so fast?’ The guide replied in the 
tg One of them answered, ‘O! qué peccado ! (What & 
pity ») ’ liked her face, and yet she is an infidel’ The guide 
= sd Pages to a little crucifix which hung on a rosary 
ae alee ae * which the speaker, springing from her seat, 
me - y issed both the cross and the lady. This,” continues 
is y Herbert, “is only a specimen of theefaith of these 
0 cannot understand anything Christiadlithat is not Oatholi¢ 


and confound all Protest : a 
Herbert calls “‘ faith,” aun a or M®ors.” What Lady 


;, bigotry ;” us 
ps war a little of the courtesy oN LE ss ‘from poor 
sight of — of which she writes with such enthusiasm, to 
— r rosary, Or some other token that she was not “am 
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is a safer way of arriving at a just estimate of the national character 
than the directly opposite plan. That, from that stand-point, she 
has said all that could be said for them by one who writes expres- 
sively, and who has spent only four months in the country, is 
probable. But the tone of her book is too distinctly and intensely 
Catholic to pass with those who do not agree with her upon this 
point, a fact which, on the other hand, will strongly recommend it 
to those who do. Like the people of whom she speaks, her 
religion pervades her thoughts, and what is the gloom of bigotry to 
others is to her unspotted brightness. But there are topics on which 
Lady Herbert’s enthusiasm cannot mislead her, and with regard 
to which English philanthropy will go along with her so far at least 
as results are concerned. The labours of the Sisters of Charity, and 
of all the cognate orders which follow the rule of St. Vincent of 
Paul, have done much to mitigate asperities between the Pro- 
testant and Roman communions ; and whether the poor and the 
sick are tended, and the aged and the orphan provided for, by 
Irish, or French, or Spanish sisters must be a matter of perfect 
indifference. Upon the work of this kind that is done by the 
Spanish orders Lady Herbert’s book may be read with instruction 
as well as interest. In Madrid the sisters have charge of the 
Foundling Hospital ; the hospital called Las Recogidas, for peni- 
tents ; of the general hospital ; of the Hospicio de 8S. Maria del 
Carmen, for the old and incurable ; of the infant school, where the 
children are fed as well as taught; and of the Albergo dei Poveri, 
“equivalent to what we should call a workhouse in England, but 
which we cannot desecrate by such a name when speaking of an 
establishment conducted on the highest and noblest rules of Chris- 
tian charity, and where the orphans find not only loving care and 
tender watchfulness, but admirable industrial training, fitting them 
to fill worthily any employment to which their natural inclination 
may lead them.” It is the same at Cadiz. There what we would 
call the workhouse is a palace founded and endowed by the beng 
volence of one man, and under the care of the sisters of charity 
contains upwards of a thousand inmates, and the boys are 
different trades, and the girls every kind of industrial and 
work. ‘The dormitories and washing arrangements urevexcellent ; 
and all the wall being lined, up to a certain heig ith the 
invariable blue and white ‘ azulejos,’ or glazed tiles, te clean, 
bright appearance to the whole. The dress of the*thildren was 
also striking to English eyes, accustomed to nd workhouse 
livery athome. On Sundays they have a pretty and’varied costume 
for both boys and girls, and their little ot considered in 












every way. ‘They have a large and handsome ch, and also a 
chapel for the childrens’ daily prayers, which.they themselves keep 
nice and pretty, and ornament with flowe in their gardens, 
The whole thing is like a ‘home’ for these por little orphans, 
and in painful contrast to the views which’ rotestant England 
takes of charity in her workhouses, where ty seems invariably 
treated as a crime.” Imagine Oliver Twist®having his taste con- 
sulted about his Sunday suit. At Seville, again, we find the same 
Christian treatment of sick and poor. .And*here we may mention 
that in the hospitals, both at Madrid éville, there are nicely- 
furnished separate rooms for a highers@™Mer of patients, who, for 
two shillings a day, obtain the best cal advice, and the best 
nursing that can be had. 

It would be unjust to Lady Her 
book without giving her credit not!@My for the literary ability it 
displays, but for her conscientious ragaed for the time and patience 
of her readers. Though she has dwelt mainly upon religious 
matters, she has not dwelt whollytipon them, but has touched 
upon other topics, which will probably be more grateful to the 
generality of her readers. She has, moreover, written so evidently 
because she had something to say, mot because she wished to say 
something, that her narrative is ne tir;:om:. She is indeed so 
capable with her pen, that wé could haie washed that she had 
dwelt less on the religious aspects of Spa n, a121 more upon matters 
of = interest, with which sh e his shownherself well able 
to deal. 









were we to dismiss her 








JAMIESON’S DICTIONARY OF THE SCOTTISH 
LANGUAGE.* 


Dr. JAmrzson’s “ Etymologicake Dictionary of the Scottish 
Language” has long been a standard work of reference. It is 
now nearly sixty years since its first publication, and in the 
interval it has passed through various editions and alterations. 
The original work consisted of two quarto volumes, and its appear- 
ance called so much attention to the sybject with which it dealt— 
other causes, it is unnecessary to a concurring at that time to 
create unusual interest in the strong and homely language retained 
among the lower classes of Scotland—that additional information 
poured in upon the compiler, and in 1825 a supplement of equal 
bulk with the original quartos was published. The present edition 
1s & re-issue of a volume which appearedgtwenty years ago, being 
an abridgment of the incorporated dictienary and supplement. 
The work of the editor, Dr. Longmuir, whigg edited “ Walker and 
Vebster combined” some time ago, is thu®@fescribed by himself :— 
e has corrected some few erroneous interpretations, has given one 
hundred and twenty additional explanation®of words, and about 
as many various spellings, has added sixty synonyms, and seventy 
pithy idiomatic expressions ; besides which he has sujiplied from 
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various sources about six hundred and thirty new words. The 
former dictionary having been dedicated to the Prince Regent, the 
present revised abridgment claims the Duke of Edinburgh as its 
patron, setting forth somewhat mendaciously, asa reason for resort- 
ing to that exalted patronage, the plea that its object is to preserve 
and illustrate the language of “a brave people, whose patriotic 
and successful exertions in defence of national independence were, 
from the earliest period of authentic history, invariably connected 
with the maintenance of the hereditary crown of his royal ancestors.” 
When a few of the facts of Scottish history under the Stuarts are 
borne in mind, it only remains to hope that Dr. Longmuir is 
stronger in etymology and lexicography than in historic lore. 
The laudation of Scottish loyalty contained in the dedication is, 
at any rate, somewhat equivocal, and compels the English reader 
to cut Prince Alfred’s ancestors short off about the time of the 
"15 and the ’45, when the patriotic and unsuccessfal exertions of 
the North Britons were very decidedly directed against his grand- 
father with three or four “ greats” prefixed,in favour of a far-away 
cousin, at which time the national ,ballads sang,— 


* But sure, they’ra wud that can compare 
King Geordie auld Scotland’s heir ; 
We're wae to see a foreign loon 

@ over here an’ tak’ our croun.” 















ich first turned Dr. Jamieson’s mind to the idea 
ionary of the Scottish language was a curious 
8 relation will serve to show the precise object tie 
ctor had in view in his laborious compilation. .He hia 
e time been engaged in a successful and useftfl lithraty 
, when he came across Thorbrelin, the Professor of Antiquities 
Jopenhagen, a native of Iceland, who was spending some months 
n Scotland. The Danish professor found Jamieson holding the 
Opinion that the common Scottish was not language, but only a 
dialect or corruption of the Anglo-Saxon, as. retained in the more 
southern portion of the island. Thorbrelin requested the literary 
minister to make a collection of all the singular words used in his 
part of the country, engaging togshow distinctly that a large 
numberef-them were pure Gothic, and had nothing to do with 
Anglo-Saxon, or-any English origin whatever. Jamieson replied 
that it was little use making such a collection, for the common 
words were merely corruptions of the English ; whereupon his 
companion waxed wroth, declared that he could have forgiven 
“that fantast, Johnson,” had he said such a thing, but could never 
forgive a Scotchman for speaking thus contemptuously of a lan- 
guage more ancient than the English. He informed him that 
during a sojourn of four months in Angus and Sutherland he had 
discovered four hundred words inffrdinary use which were neither 
more nor less than pure Gothft, the very words employed in 
Iceland, to which country they had been carried from Norway a 
thousand yearssbefore. This fact made such an impression upon 
the Scotchman that he forthwith expended twopence on a blank 
note-book, and began the follection which resulted in his four 
quartos of dictionary supplement. Thus the object of the 
dictionary is to show, ithe words of the latest editor, that the 
Scottish language is er a collection of barbarous sounds nor a 
corruption of the English language, but, on the contrary, that while 
it has a common n with the English, it is Englishmen who 
have changed the! found, altered the spelling, and dropped many 
of the words of th@ir forefathers, Scotchmen having preserved to 
a greater extentthe primitive language of their Teutonic ancestors 
in its native infegrity, copiousness, and force. 

Ifis-only n ary to glance very cursorily at the dictionary, in 
order to see tliat a large number of the words and phrases given 
are not tracedto any Gothic ancestry, but are simply local usages, 
such as are continually being created in many districts. It is no 
proof, for inStance, of the carelessness of the English, and the 
cffefulness of the Scotch, in the matter of retaining the native 

uton speech, that forkit-tail is the Aberdeenshire synonym for 
earwig. Dozens of examples of this kind cau be turned up by 
merely logking through a score or two of columns. Such a word 
as wiltuna, again, looks a remarkable kind of word, and might be 
Gothic or anything else in the world so far as etymology and possible 
meaning go, until it is seen to be merely a phonetic representation 
of the short colloquial manner of asking the question won't you ? 
which prevails among the canny Scots. Another extensive class 
of words now or formerly in use across the border, are traceable to 
the close relations which existed between Scotland and France in 
the times of Mary of Lorraine, and Mary, Queen of Scots. A few 
of these are retained by the Scottish people in some districts up 
to this day ; and when the inhabitants of the upper flats im the 
courts of Edinburgh discharge their slops by the usual drainage, 
they still cry out, as a warning to foot-passengers beneath the 
windows, something which sounds very like garde tite! But the 
bulk of the Scoto-French words are to be found in the inventories 
and compgtus books of various sovereigus which have been pre+ 
served, anggvords drawn from these sources have no bearing upon 
the questi@mof the ordinary Scottish language, being of compara- 
tively late introduction, and having, so far as present experience 
shows, made no way in the country which once for a while adopted 
them. The curious law terms of Scotland are sufficient to give an 
air of quaintness to the whole language. Multiple-poinding is hard 
enough to make out, but it is a joke to some that might be unearthed 
from old processes ; and after all there is not much to choose between 
the poinding of Scotland, and the honest pound (for stray cattle) of 
Yorkshire and other English countries, both presumably coming from 
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the Anglo-Saxon pyndan, “to shut up.” And, lastly, the pedantry 
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with which the Scotch as a nation are credited has given rise to 
quite a little language of its own, composed of words a me 
that single dead language which fills up the Scotch . 0 

“humanity,” to wit, the Latin tongue. Time was when bad Latin 
cost a man his life in Scotland ;: the unfortunate earl who boasted 
his illegitimate descent from one of the kings in the inscription on 
his castle, filius Roberti, rex Scotee, i : 
treason lurking in the nominative rec—an error for regis. Many 0 

the law terms above referred to are simply the old Latin doubly 


| worthy of high praise: the 


losing his head for the high | 


i i ion as litiscontestatiowne may | 
barbarized, of which such an expression y 


be taken as a sample. ( 
various heads all those are added which are used quite as constantly 
in by-parts of Yorkshire and Northumberland as in Scotland, a 
very considerable hole will be made in this abridged edition of 
Dr. Jamieson’s dictionary, and the residuum would probably not 
overbalance the list of curious and unique words and phrases which 


If to the words contained under these | 


might be collected from various parts of the south of England. | 


Still, even so, 
in use in different parts of Scotland which point decidedly to the 
origin claimed for them by Professor Thorlebin, and indeed in such 
a district as the Orkneys a prevalénge of outlandish expressions 
might safely be assumed without any investigation. The lowlands 
of Scotland have so much in common with thé northern counties of 
England, that what is broadly predicated o imon language 
of the one can scarcely be without its bearing he language of 
the other. If we go back to the times when the“Brucesat Sheriff- 


Hutton and the Balliols at Barnard Castle were yo barons, | 
and the Earldom of Huntingdon was held by a Scottisi’prince.of | 


an English king, we see sufficient reason for the striking s 
between the common words and phrases of these two di 
which oscillated, as it were, in early times between the two natio 
and were not very decidedly either Scotch or English. What thei 
ordinary manner of speech was, somewhat later, has been well shown 
by the publication a few years ago of a volume of early metrical 
homilies, in which the large admixture of German words was almost, 
if not quite, as striking as the resemblance borne by the pithy and 
graphic language of the homilists to that which takes the fancy of 
pilgrims on the Yorkshire and the Perthshire moors. The coin- 
cident paternity of the two dialects was made evident in every 
page of the book, as well as the decided Teutonic origin of the 
parent stem. 

Dr. Longmuir’s dictionary is an invaluable book of reference for 
the meanings of words beyond the ken of an ordinary Englishman. 
But it is not exhaustive. The weary damsel who at the end of 
each verse of her song is “«’ doon for Johnnie,” sings an enigma 
not solved by Jamieson, when she exclaims— 


* Gin he gi’es mathe bijunk 
Ochone! what will come o’ me;” 


rity 







And when Neil Gow was inspired by the bells of St. Andrew's 
Church, and the cries of the itinerant fish-wives, to write “ Caller 
Herrin’,” he used a word for whichiwe look to the dictionary in 
vain :— 
“ Noo’ a’ ye lads at herrin™ fishing, 
Costly vampins, dinner drégsing.” 


The same may be said of the contemptuous*distich addressed by a 
beleaguered chatelaine to her English foe, ®jpropos of the huge 
covering he had prepared for his men to approach the walls:— — 


** Beware Montagow, 
For farrow shall thy sow.” 


And we might have expected to find such terms as proo 
replication proof, with their explanation, pets Fa Fig. os 
use made of them in Scotland. The book itself, on the other hand 
is not without its unsolved riddles. Such is the following entry -— 
Loner, pret. Colkelbie sow. If this be the reading. it si ruige 
tarried, sojourned. But it may zed.” "There 
yer some discrepancy betw 
rom the Mceso-Gothic (Ulphilas) gaumij: rcipen ; 
reference of ~aapempiich ps4 ectmcnaat (to whick nicht be 
added the various spelling rumulgumption 

Lays of Strathearn” to the Anglo-Saxon 
geomum, curare. 


from Lady Nairne’s 
rum, spatiosus, and 








FAITH AND PHILOSOPHY* 
A BOOK may not be with i 
dK me be out its merits, even though it fai 

= ae seein aims of its Preface The cetihe 

me of Essays by Mr. Gregory Smith wi c 
believe, succeed in “ calmin sactaeaip aledainieteeetie 

g the fierceness of mod rsy,” 

or “ discovering a standin inde Gitbleand rd 
8 g ground for minds pe ch 
conflict between Faith and Reason ;” but we on + sat a 


confidence, that it will afford some very pleasant and instructi 
reading to all who can appreciate the cultivated thou: ht, the 
graceful style, and the unaffected piety of its author It ye 
remembered that a contribution from his pen a nears i —. Ln 
famous volume of the “ Church and the World» 9 pt seleandead 
titled Positivism,” is republished in the present colle dion’ ar 
oom ne am the first place for the amount of thought cod an 
estowed upon it. The rest of the Essays have also ar d ms 
viously in various forms during the last ten tg rte  pre- 
pamphlets, or reviews, As literary fragments, olan of ean 
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there are of course a very large number of words | 


be read longeit, lodged.” There | 
een the derivation of gumption | 
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paper on “George Herbert” ig an 
excellent specimen of Mr. Swith’s taste and skill in criticism, 
though he cannot expect every one to concur in his ardent admi- 
ration for the poetic side of Herbert’s genius. The other pieces 
are of varied merit, some of them appearing more like casual 
reviews of books worked up into Essays than indicating a solj 
independent treatment of the subject which they profess to discuss, 
One or two again are spoiled here and there by “ padding,” or by 
an inclination to indulge in pretty writing, as, ¢.g., 80 large a 
subject as the “ Roman Question,” or “ Church and State” is in 
troduced by a description (elegant enough in its way, ‘but some. 
what out of place), of the various views of Rome, and “a close 
analysis” of the reasons that make the eternal city so attractive 
to travellers! Authors who are seriously bent on combating the 
wrong theological tendencies of the day have no time for deline- 
ating Icalian sunsets, or the motley complexions of the starring 
tourists in St. Peter’s. 

Although Mr, Gregory Smith joined the confederacy of Ritualist, 
writers, it is clear he has no sympathy with the more advanced 
section of that body. Compulsory confession and celibacy he 
enumerates among the errors and abuses of a Church demoralized 
by the appetite for power and dominion of a secular kind. 80 
little sympathy has he with the attitudes and the millinery of the 
sacerdotulists that “the vagaries of those amongst ourselves who 
imitate the vagaries of the revivalists or of the mediwval frian 
only reminded him of John Wesley with his little band of 
enthusiasts in their back-room in the horsefair at Bristol.” In his 
preface, he rejects the belief in the material presence of the Eucharist 
as alien to the letter and spirit of the Prayer-book. Through 
out the volume Mr. Smith shows himself a sound, sensible, earnest 
High Churchman of the mild Tractarian, rather than the strong 
Neo-Catholic, type. George Herbert is the model churchman ia 
his eyes ; the Book of Common Prayer—but unrevised even after 
the plan of Mr. Shipley and his sympathizers—is to him the exact 
repuesentative and adequate standard of the true Church com 
forn#ble to the Patristic ideal. Indeed, we recommend Canon 
Trevor in particular to read these essays, by one of the contributors 
to the “@burch and the World ;” the perusal of them may tend 
to dimini8#that reverend gentleman’s alarm at being supposed to 
sympathize“with such theological innovators, when he discovers 
another of the eighteen to be a churchman of so moderate and 
orthodox a chafacter as the author of “ Positivism” and the rector 


of Tedstone Delamere. 
We cannot Hep to give our readers a rather happy sketch of 
Professor KingStey’s characteristicts as a writer anda man. Mt 
Smith can fully é ciate the raciness, vigour, and moral earnest 
ness of the author fof “‘ Westward Ho!” but not without some 
grains of truth he @lds< ‘‘ With all his rare endowment he writes 
after all like a greM™® boy.” At the same time, how, with this 
assertion, he can reconcile his comparrison of him with Dr. Arnold, 
the least “ boyish” of all English writers to our mind, we mus 
leave to Mr. Smith’s Occasionally over-fanciful genius to determine. 
. Newman” our author has, we suspect, 
many critics of the famous “Apologia, 
tof Dr. Newman’s defection from the 
hever was heartily an English Chureh- 
ith that type of which the ‘ Country 

Year’ are representative.” Mr 
leader’s mind and character as “8 
self-conscious spirit ever on the watch against its own proclivities” 
is throughout highly discriminatory and fair ; no one has a keene? 
admiration for Newman’s greatness, but few have combined with 








shown wore penetration 
in deciding that the “r 
English Church was that 
man, never in accordance 
and the ‘Chr 


_ this so delicate a perception of the morbid, restless, scepti 


| find i “pti . 
to which might be | in accepting the author’s m 





elements underlaying it. 


, Oa the whole, we prefer“MIr, Gregory Smith’s “ Faith” to his 
Philosophy.’ Not but that he can write elegantly and earnestly 
on metaphysical and ethical questions, when he chooses, but he 
does not seem to us generally to get at the root of questions, 0 
to apprehend exactly the difficulties, which non-theological thinkers 
. ost cherished positions, Nor! 
e, to our mind, always as accurate in his assertions about ancient 
philosophy, as we should expect an Oxford student of Aristotle 
to be. W here in the Stagyrite, for example, do we find the cot 
fession “that the mind of man unassisted by some direct revela- 
tion cannot fathom the mystery of the universe”? The six 
book of the Ethics alone, we should have imagined, pointed to the 
exact opposite of such a doctrine. The complete self-sufficiency 
of the human intellect, as embodied in his idea of copia, seems 
ee of oe most prominent beliefs of the mightiest and least 
~ e mind that ever dwelt in a human body. Or, again, ca® 
= “4 maintained that | the"Greek philosophy bowed instinctively 
> . sense of duty” in any true sense? Our author refers 
© frequent recurrence of the word “ di” in hilosophi 
bee 5. pe ve sole proof of his assertion. If Mr. Smith is pte 
a a ‘7 that de with its cognate forms exactly corr 
P ts -: ea of duty, then we must differ with him as to the 
7 Ps ote eterm. For ourselves, we are more disposed to assert, 
was this conception a daty, involving the ace oe peront 
a oe Y, involving the sense of perso 
rae ry wa Agar . more than legal mete for the cidance of 
way their ethical mevotanl be | mem Prom 
‘ e im - j 
the absence of this central idea mc Phad always. though 


deprived that system of com i 

( ' pleteness in theo d effectivenes 

in —- Once more, we do not seu compel our 

author's psychology : what, ¢. g., does he mean by saying ! 
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“in the requisite mechanism of our being, the will alone is 
purely immaterial,” and that “the advance of physic«l science 
tends more and more to establish this ‘great truth’”? Is 
thought and imagination a result of nerves and brain, and the 
“will” alone a power independent altogether of the wuscles 
which it moves and the outward acts which it shapes? Is 
‘ will” an immaterial function of a material mind in Mr. Smith’s 
view, or a spiritual faculty altogether separate from mind? We 
may have misunderstood him, but this is not the only place 
where on metaphysical ground he seems to have lost his way. 
Still, these little flaws do not detract from the real merit of our 
authors book. Without being anywhere profound, or always 
exact, his sketches of books, periods, and men are lively, genial, 
and instructive. 








THE MAGAZINES. 


In its opening article, Fraser discusses the question of “ Parlia- 
mé@ntary Reform,” with reference to the relative claims of Laboar 
and Capital, and comes to the conclusion—a very just oue, we con- 
ceive—that the admission of a fair proportion of the working classes 
to the franchise would probably check rather than develop the pre- 
sent tendency to form combinations against employers, by giving the 
labouring and artisan bodies a greater interest than they now have in 
the stability and general prosperity of the country, and would also, 
for the same reason, diminish the existing desire to emigrate, which 
threatens to deprive the land of some of its best blood. ‘* The Crom- 
wellian Settlement of Ireland” is a review of Mr. Prendergast’s 
work bearing that name, which is highly praised for its cleverness 
and research, but at the same time condemned—and we believe 
justly—for its extreme partisanship and unfairness. The article is 
interesting in itself, as giving a good account of the terrible measures 
by which Cromwell endeavoured to suppress the Roman Catholic 
religion and the Celtic element in the sister island. ‘‘ A Day’s Fish- 
ing in the Bush” is a story of Irish Life, which we commend to 
anglers. The article on “ St. Katharine’s Hospital” furnishes,an 
account of “ one of the oldest ecclesiastical fouadations in the kingdom, 
and one which, even among these, is unique in its constitution, the 
sole remaining specimen of its kind.” The hospital is now situated 
in the Regent’s Park, near the Zoological Gardens; bugeit has a 
curious history at its back, which is unfolded in the essa, 
we are alluding. Professor Conington’s ‘‘ Virgil” is favourably 
reviewed ; and in the next article, on“ Theatrical Licenses,” the evidence 
taken before the recent committee of the House of Commons is 
examined, and an opinion is expressed against the extension of the 
theatrical license to music-halls. ‘‘ Athens and Pentelicus” is a 
piece of trareller’s gossip; ‘‘ On the Influence of Afabic Philosophy 
in Mediwval Earope” is a report of a learned and suggestive lecture 
by Earl Stanhope, delivered at the Royal Institute, February 2, 1866; 
and “A. K, H. B.” follows with a pleasant bit of writing on the 
Cathedrals of the South-western counties of Evgland. Tne final 
article—“ Ministerial Prospects”’— seeks to fore@ast the session, and is 
not very hopeful of the Derby Government lasting. 


Macmillan, the Cornhill, and Belgravia, we noticed last week. 


We suppose we must now regard thesRortnightly Review as a 
Monthly Magazine. It is not published fortnightly,” and it can 
hardly be called a ‘‘ Review” in the ordinary sense of the term. Its 
features do not differ in any material respect from other Magazines, 
the number before us containing fictiof#, poetry, essays, &c., and 
presenting a very varied table of conten Mr. G. J. Whyte Melville 
commences a novel called “ The White Rose,” and Mr. Walter Bagehot 
continues his papers on “The English Constitution.” The new 
editor, Mr. John Morley, opens the number with an essay on ‘‘ France 
in the Seventeenth Century,’’ and Sir Alexander Grant, Bart., writes 
an interesting account of the Hipdu poet, Tuké:dm. Mr. J. OC. 
Morison’s paper on “ The Significance of Ritualism ” is a thoughtful 
piece of writing, in which the Tractarians are represented as earnest 
and sincere men, who can only be encountered by a more thorough 
cultivation of the philosophic and critical spirit. Oue of the most 
noticeable features of the number is a poem by Mr. Swinburne calied 
*‘Child’s Song in Winter.” The verses are extremely eloquent and 
musical, affording another proof of their author’s extraordinary com- 
mand over language and versification; but what is chiefly remark- 
able is that they are written in a decidedly religious spivit. 


The Dublin University Magazine continues its contributions to Irish 
antiquarianism in the papers on “The Old Fireside Stories of Wex- 
ford” and the “‘ Legendary Fictions of the Irish Celts,” which make 
very pleasant reading. Another curious and able article is that 
entitled “ Parisian Book-Lore in the Fourteenth Century.’ Further 
gossip about Garrick, a continuation of the papers on Glastonbury 
Abbey, a criticism on the *‘ Modern Writers of Spain” («c:ually the 
living writers, of whom we know so little that we are thankful for the 
present information), and a political article on ‘“‘ The Coming Session ” 
—for which Conservative utterance we must confess we care very 
little—give variety to the number, which also presents us with several 
Sater of the novels, “ Cometh up as a Flower” and “ Never—for 

ver.” 


The Month opens with some remarks on “ The Poor Law in England 
and Ireland,” written, of course, from a Roman Catholic stand-point, 
and making various complaints of Protestant propagandism. Lady 


to which | 





attack on the present Government of the Peninsula, which is acoused 
of the direst tyranny and the most horrible cruelties, on the faith of 
certain statements made in a pamphlet on the Two Sicilies recently 
published in Paris, and evidently inspired from a Bourbon source, 


Temple Bar and the Argosy are both rather topographical in their 
choice of subjects; but the latter has a paper on “ Hafiz,” which may 
give the unlearned some idea of that Oriental Anacreon. The most 
noticeable features in the Victoria are a translation, from the German 
of Herr von Holtzenderff, of Berlin, of a paper on the Woman’s 
Rights question, and an article on Female Doctors, in which the recent 
lecture of Dr. Mary Walker at St. James’s Hall is condemned as an 
exhibition of folly and egotism, and the conduct of the lecturer 
generally is unfavourably contrasted with that of Dr. Elizabeth 
Blackwell and Miss Garrett, two other feminine professors of the art 
of physic. London Society, in addition to its usual tales, light essays, 
and somewhat frothy sketches, commences a series of articles on the 
leading members of the English Bench and Bar, the first of which is 
devoted to the Lord Chief Jastice and the Lord Chancellor. In the 
Messrs. Hogg’s Belgravia we recognise, in the general character of the 
contents, the manner of printing, and the style of the illustrations, 
a couoterpart to London Society. Some very interesting articles 


| appear in Good Words ; notably one by the Rev. C. Pritchard, President 











G. Fullerton proceeds with her romance, “A Stormy Life, or Queen | 
| can be seen to dissolve flesh-forming substance (fibrin) ont of the 


argaret’s Journal,” and Part II. is given of “ The Story of Alexan- 
drine.” An essay on Charles James Fox forms No. VII. of the series 
on “English Premiers,” and we have a topographical paper oa Tene- 
riffe. The unfortunate alteration which, some little time before his 
death, Mr, Keble introduced into the passage in “The Christian 


Year” on the Communion, is discussed in a paper, the writer of | 


which of course accepts the amended phrase as a concession to 
Romanism, In “ English Sympathy with Italy,’ we have a bitter 





of the Royal Astronomical Society, on “The Meteoric Shower of 
November 14, 1866,’""—an essay by Dean Alford, resuming his favourite 
subject of “The Queen’s English,”’—an account of “The Atlantic 
Telegraph,” by Sir William Thomson, of Glasgow University,—a tale 
by Mr. Anthony Tfollope, called *‘ The Last Austrian who left Venice,’ 
—and a very pleasant paper by the authoress of ‘John Halifax,” on 
‘** King Arthor’s Land,” to wit, the western part of Cornwall. 


The grt of the steel plates in the Art Journal is from Leslie’s 
pictur6,"in the Sheepshanks Gallery, of “ Florizel and Perdita,” not 
one the artist’s best works, but here nicely engraved by Mr. L. 

s, A.R.A. One of Mr. Phillip’s pleasant Spanish subjects— 

The Signal,” a handsome young lady displaying a'white rose from a 
balcony to some cavalier below—is well engraved by Mr. Franck ; 
and the third plate is a sculpture subject—‘ The Spirit of Love and 
Truth,” from a design by Joseph Edwards, executed by him in marble 
for Mrs, 8. C. Halland engraved by Mr. R. A. Artlett, from a draw- 
ing by Mr. FR: Roffe. The figure is very pretty, and the engraving 
delicately executed. . Three woodcut specimens are given of the works 
of Guillaume Koller, the Belgian artist, with critical remarks by Mr. 
James Dafforne; and among the literary contents of the number are 
& curious article by the Rev. E. L. Cutts on “ The Knights of the 
Middle Ages,” and “A Memory of the Rev. Sydney Smith,” by 
Mr. and Mrs, 8. C. Hall. 

We. have also reeeived the Leisure Hour, the Sunday at Home, the 
Sunday Magazine, the Evangelical Magazine, Christian Society, the 
Monthly Packet of Evening Readings, Merry and Wise, the Gardener, 
and the Floral World. 


# 
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SHORT NOTICES. 


On Diseases of the Stomach. By 8. O. Habershon, M.D.Lond., 
F.R.C.P. (Hardwicke.)—Englishmen and Americans in well-to-do 
circumstances are es:entially of a dyspeptic tendency ; they live at a 
railroad-pace, give digestion very little fair play, work it at all sorts of 
unseasonable food, disturb it continually by a large amount of mental 
worry, and whilst they expect it to do things the most incongruous 
without any personal inconvenience, they damage the sensitive surface 
of the digesting organ by a slow process of irritation with alcohol: we 
make ourselves ill out of the very means of health, and then turn in 
self-interest, valetudinarians. Of this, the number of books on stomach 
mischief is sufficient proof, and shows how fond we are of prying into 
the secrets of the many little discomforts that are engéndered by our 
imprudences. Many of the books are written to catch the public, 
and to get at their guineas, by the exercise of a mild kind of terrorism, 
the excitation of a sense of alarm, by the exaggeration of details. Dr. 
Habershon has just published a book on the diseases of the stomach, 
the varieties of dyspepsia, diagnosis, and treatment which is of a very 
different character. He is a leading physician at one of our largest 
hospitals, is well known for his researches into the diseases of the 
abdominal organs, and out of his large experience has contributed to 
medical literature a standard work on the subject; he is one of our 
true scientific workers, and anything that comes from his pen always 
commands the closest attention in the profession. In the present 
work there are eighteen chapters, in all about 223 pages: the first is 
devoted to the important subject of the peculiarities of digestion in- 
cidental to different ages, the special requirements of infancy, youth, 
and old life, in regard to diet ; the second to the general sympathy of 
the stomach in disease; the third to the symptoms in their individual 
significance, such as pain, vomiting, and the like ; then comes a gene- 


| ral glance at the treatment, various remedies and their abuse; the 


proper time to take food, and so on. The author dwells upon the 
necessity of thoroughly masticating the food, of securing variety, and 
discusses the influence of exercise and mental excitement on diges- 
tion. In reference to pepsin, the natural solvent of flesh-forming 
substance, so much used nowadays, Dr. Habershon remarks that 
*‘ many have spoken very highly of its beneficial effects; but these 
encomiums we can scarcely endorse, for when the vaso-motor 
nerve acts inefficiently and the appetite is lost, it is far better to 
seek to restore these than to supply the lacking energy by extraneous 
help.” We venture to differ somewhat from this view. Good pepsin 


body, and where the stomach is weak or refuses to digest the food, the 
pepsin given does the work instead, and in doing this gives the 
stomach rest, which is the best restorative to the tired nerves. Much 
of the pepsin sold is bad, but we have reason to know that the 
demand for it is very much upon the increase here and abroad. 
The other chapters are devoted to the descriptior of the varieties of 
dyspepsia caused by weakness, congestion, inflamation, liver derange- 
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ment, gout, and other causes. There is also an account of more 
serious stomach mischiefs. In fact the author’s object is “to give @ 
practical” description of the varieties of a common disease daily 
brought under the notice of the physician. The book, though written 
chiefly for the profession, will give the non-professional reader a very 
good insight into the diseases of which it treats, and he who is 
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presented to the reader in one neatly bound volame. In paper ang 
printing it shows very slight, if any, inferiority to the three-volnme 
edition, and it has, what is wanting in them, two very admirable 
illustrations from the pencil of Gustave Doré. The artist has been 


| fortunate in choosing two of the finest descriptive passages in the 


° ° . . afa 
anxious about his digestion, cannot consult a sounder or & sa‘er | 


authority than Dr. Habershon. 

The Imperial Bible Dictionary, §c. Edited by the Rev. Patrick 
Fairbairn, D.D., &c. Illustrated by numerous engravings, &c. ‘Two 
vols. (London: Blackie & Co.).—This dictionary is now before the 
public complete ; and both editor and publishers may be con gratulated 


book. The first engraving represents that phase in Gilliat’s struggle to 
save the wreck of the Durande, in which he cuts down the last break. 
water, and stands haughtily defying the elements. The subject of the 
other is the struggle between Gilliat and the devil fish, when the 
eailor raises his knife and rests his life upon the accuracy of the blow 
he is about to strike. The author's description of the horrible monster 


| is almost equalled by the reproduction of the artist. 


on the successful issue to which they have brought their undertaking. | 


Asa work of general reference in matters connected with the Bibie, 
it is certain to be most useful. In a notice of a work of the kind, it is 
impossible to enter into a criticism of the separate articles. One must 
take them asa whole, and look at the general effect. Placing them 
in this point of view, we must say that they are written in a style 
calculated to interest, are both full and exhaustive, and: yet free from 


discussions of little interest to any but critical scholars. Fora work | 


of reference among the intelligent and religious laity, and in families, 
it is admirably adapted ; and we should say it is equally so for the 


clergy ofall denominations who have not time for entering into ques- | 


tions of minute detail. As tothe merit of the articles, it is sufficient 
to say that they are nearly all from the pens of writers whose names 
are known in connection with some popularly-approved works, and 
are, some of them, distinguished in the respective Branches of study. 
Among them we find the names of Professors Eadie, Douglas, and 
Weir; the Rev. Dr. Hamilton, of high botanical reputation ; and 
Mr. Philip Henry Gosse, whom to name is to recall to mind the marine 
zoology of Torquay. Among them we find also the two German 
Professors, Delitzsch and Ochler, known for the stand they have'made 
in their own country against Rationalism. To the solid merits of the 
work are to be added those of the illustrations that accompany the® 
letter-press. The wood engravings are excellent, and are executed 
in the highest style of that art, and are, moreover, very numerous, 
illustrating every topic of interest in Scripture, its plants, animals, 
its costume, articles of domestic use, and furniture, implements of 
war and of agriculture. The maps are certainly notin keeping with 
the rest of the work, especially when it is considered what excellent 
maps have been executed on a small scale, taken from Kupert’s 
celebrated Map of Palestine and from equally finished ones of other 
countries. But the steel engravings are beyond praise. They have 
the effect of photographs, without the faults of that species of scenic 
representation ; and one feels, in looking at them, that he conld grasp 
the objects before him. In the engraving of Sychem the illusion is 
perfect. Mount Gerizim is in the distance, Sythem in the centre; 
and you feel you could catch in your hand the base of Mount, Ebal, 
in the left corner, so black and solid does it look in the shade. The 
views of the Sea of Tiberias carry the same feeling of reality, and 
we may mention those of Corinth, Thessalonica, and Ephesus, as no 
_ As a whole, the work is published in a very superior 
The Practice of the Referees’ Courts in Parliament in regard to 
Engineering Details and Efficiency of Works and Estimates a Water 
and Gas Bills; with a Chapter on Claims to Compensation. By 
John Shiress Will, Esq., of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 
(London: Stephens & Sons.)—With no desire to question the suffi 
raw 4 of our criminal law to deal with rogues of all classes, oven 
cs wag Breet the public company genus, we are not without some 
tle more care on the part of thesLegislature would 
have prevented a good deal of the joint-stock swindling from which 
many of the public are just now suffering. So long idee as th 
House of Commons carefully and rigidly excluded other tribunal fi “ 
any share in the smallest of their powers and privileges, im “wn noe 
was hopeless. An application for an Act of Parliament auth —¥ 
the construction of a railway, or of any other public work, re ak be 
vestigation not only in its general bearings, but in those detail 4 op hich 
ps po pee ap pu pean to be carried out, We do not ne that the 
yyect of the work pass i ti 
that the details could have oo sly a feng nag, ae > the Hames 
or & committee. To remedy this evil a court of 3 r" rh ab yy at 
stituted by the standing orders of the House in 1865, a a to this 
court was entrusted the investigation of th seviod aoe oe 
: e engin , 
> undertaking, the efficiency of the works yy — of 
of the estimates—duties of considerable imr a ye 
remembered that of pr sa wage a 
deposited amounted hea Mc ge My lh py ¢ private Bills annually 
many millions. If the Court of tefieann Net involved a capital of 
of Commons eith snou'd report to the House 
c : er that the proposed work is objecti 
its estimates are insufficient, the Bill is at SReneORP Une, OF that 
mod powers, = heoainn senniary thas the bon condemned. With 
certain principles guiding them to their decisi erees should establish 
largely in their discretion, the enein. Peapod but as these rested 
approach the court in comparative i 4 th a5 megge railway had to 
might be urged against his line, or apse a the objections which 
might attach to them. Mr. Will has il ance which the referees 
which distinguishes him, all the in co ected, with an accuracy 
since its establishment, and he has ome og pte a Sees 
orders which the Court had made, the Stede. i ttie ams of 
ceeds. The engineer may, with the def ie oe ween eee 
us, learn what to do and what to avoid wh —s book before 
interfere with another railway, tear a st ot © will be allowed to 
Ly eae } me it, how far he may damage sem ee oy it or 
® may disreg : . ? O what e 
y egard the rights of private property. With reference a“ 


latter point, however, we ho 
’ ° ’ th . 
not be considerably rel i at the knowledge of engineers may 


Toilers of the Sea. B Victo 
Paris” and “Les Miserables.” Hugo. Author of « N 


W. Moy Thomas, Two Iilustrati ation b 
. 10ns by Gusta 3 y 
Low, Son, and Marston.)—The latest aa of Victor "Ha ay ny ee 


g° is here 


Authorized English Transl 


The Contemporary Review. No, XIII. January. (Strahan.)—The 
poetry of Robert Browning is made the subject of the opening paper 
in this Review, and we are promised a further article on the same 
writer. The critic’s estimate of the poet’s genius is not yet suff. 
ciently developed for us to speak of it with confidence ; but it seems to 
be thoughtful, and for the most part jast. The Dean of Ely furnishes 
an essay on “ Monetary Conventions and English Coinage,” adv: 
certain reforms in the currency which he explains at great | 
Mr. David Page’s “ Geology for General Readers” is revie in 
terms of high praise by the Rev. J. Mitchinson, D.C.L.; Archdeacon 
Rose furnishes a very interesting account of the Zend-Avesta; and 
the Rev. Henry Stuart Fagan describes Orissa, the seat of the terrible 
Indian famine, the blame of which is laid by the writer on the shoulders 
of the Anglo-Indian authorities. The religious articles are—* The 
Ordinance of Preaching,” by J. B. M., and ‘ Standing before the 


| Lord’s Table,” by the Rev. T. F. Simmons, M.A.; and the rest of 


| 
| 
| 
| 


otre Dame de | 


the number consists of the usual ** Notices of Books.” 


Christmas Penny Readings: Original Sketches for the Season. By 
George Manville Fenn. (George Routledge & Sons.)—This little book 
contains about thirty readings in prose and verse, fairly written, and 
more or less suited to the season. A collection of pieces from the pen 
of one writer seems, however, less convenient for penny reading 
purposes than selections from the writings of several authors. Sach 
a selection secures a variety of style and subject which more than 
conipensates for the absence of originality. Still we think Mr. Penn's 
book will be found a very usefal manual to those interested in the 
penny readings. 


The Treasury of French Cookery; a Collection of the best French 
recipes arramged and adapted for English households. By Mrs. Toogood, 
(Richard Bentley.)—Mrs. Toogood presents her readers with & 
voluminous and admirably chosen collection of cookery receipts, which 
we have very little doubt will be found valuable to those housewives 
with whom the increasing cost of provisions is not without its import 
ance. The receipts possess the advantage of not being original, for 
the authoress tells us they are all translated from two French 
upon the subject. 


The World and I in the Year of Grace, 1866. (Elliot Stock.)—Th 
author commences copying some translation of the first book of the 
A®aeid, which misforfmne seems to have cast in his way, by saying 
that he would sing “Arms and the Man,” were that subject nob t 
old, and then he informs his readers that he “ chooses to sing for al 
who choose to hear.” Until the singing extends beyond a mere jingle 


of words, the number of those who choose to hear him is likely to 
very limited. % 


The Vicar of Southbury'® Story: a Christmas Poem. By a Poth 

. . F : . “ ® 
(Alfred W. Bennett.)—It is a pity that we should be comma to 
question the accuracy of even the title-page of this book. We doubt 


whether the author is a poetfibut we are perf i * 
Vicar of Southbury’s Soe is not a ag iy 


The Eclectic for January (Jackson, Walford, & i 

, & Hodder) conta 
reviews of Mr. Jesse’s ** Memoirs of the Life and Reign of ont IIL,” 
Mr. MacDonald’s “ Annals of a Quiet Neighbourhood,” Mr. Algerno® 


Taylor’s works on French monastic lif 
, th ro 66 
of Law,” and some other books. ife, the Duke of Argyll’s “ Reig 


We have also received The Congregational Year Book, 1867, contail 





ing the proceedings of the Congregational Union fo d 

rg of the peaen toe 5 Tee. oth Hodder) > 

ony par pay Mr. Watts’s Dictionary of Chemistry (Longmaa 

7 )3 Pree V5 V., & VI. of Mr. Anthony Trollope’s Last Chronicle 

of Barset (Smith, Elder, & Co.) ;—and No. XLII. of Photographie 
ortraits of Men of Eminence (A. W. Bennett), containing pho 


and memoirs of Mr. Willi : . i 
Pollock, and Mr. B, B. Woodward. eam She Poet, Sir relay 














“BEATING TO WINDWARD.” 


TO THE 
EDITOR OF THE “ LONDON REVIEW.” 


Srr,—In the review of “ Beati 
_ Beating to Windward,” which peared 10 
Seabee a ae ¥ the 8th instant, I am said to enetle in the twentieth 
wo seo second volume, “that a person under the influence 
witnesses what is being done at a distance, and d 


been provionaly coguieater™ long before, and of which he had 0 
happens to be in the same c So far from this being the case, 


Mr. Hawke :— hapter the following sentence spoken by 
_ “It’s a rank imposition 
rised man or woman can 





2 grant, when people assert that a mesm® 
at a distance. Any one ow hese — person is doing or thi 

| natural or produced b: -ver, in & state of somnambulism, W 

| remember his own ethene Gnas magnetism, may, in my 

| @8 it is termed, is, in that case 


» merely a matter of recollection.” 
Yours obediently, 


Cuar.es Stuart Savile, 


| Geneva, Deo. 26, 1866, Author of “ Beating to Windward.” 
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LITERARY GOSSIP. accounts to all indebted to us, and—whilst we gratefully acknowledge 
that to our friends in town the remark scarcely applies—we trust that 
An obscure and brief paragraph in a daily contemporary announces | a prompt settlement of our claims will save us from the last humilia- 
the death of “a Scotch poet.” The “ Scotch poet” in question was | tion of compelling payment.” This is not an agreeable picture of 
Mr. Alexander Smith; and, considering the great noise which his | Anglo-Indian morals. 
advent made in the literary world about fourteen years ago, and the The Working Man has been discontinued, owing to the proprietors 
fact that, though a Scotchman, he was not distinctively a Scotch | being unwilling to go with the artisan class in their demands for 
writer, we are somewhat surprised at this summary mode of an- | manhood saffrage. 
nouncing his demise, and this relegation of him to a species of pro- The coming series of Mr. Dickens’s readings is to commence in 
vincial or local fame. He was the child of humble parents—the son | London next Tuesday, the 15th, with ‘ Barbox Brothers” and “The 
of a lace-designer at Kilmarnock—and was born on the 3lst of | Boy at Mugby.” 
December, 183].; so that on the day of his death (last Saturday, tht Some letters from Leigh Hunt to Mr. William Hazlitt, son of the 
5th of January) he had only just completed his thirty-fifth year. A | celebrated oritic and essayist, and to Mr. W. Carew Hazlitt, grandson 
serious illness in early life, and want of means on the part of his | of the same, appear in the last number of Notes and Queries. They 
family, prevented his being educated, as originally designed, for the | are marked by the writer’s accustomed geniality of tone, but contain 
ministry of the Presbyterian Established Church; but he soon evinced | nothing of mark. 
a liking and capacity for literature, and his “ Life Drama” attracted A contemporary reports that “Mr. Henry Bradshaw, of the Cam- 
the favourable notice of the Rev. George Gilfillan, to whom he had | bridge University Library, Fellow of King’s, has found in a copy of 
forwarded some extracts, and who procured for them admission into | Lydgate’s ‘ Troy-Book,’ fragments of an earlier translation of Guido 
the Critic, a literary journal now defunct. When the poem appeared | da Colonna’s ‘ Historia Trojana, by Barbour, the author of ‘ The 
in a distinct volume, it was hailed by a section of the critical public | Brus,’ who died in 1395. The verses are Romance couplets, in lines 
as giving evidence of extraordinary poetical powers, and denounced | of four accents, while Lydgate’s are in couplets of verses of five 
by another section as false, exaggerated, and unhealthy. Itdid in | accents. Mr. Bradshaw was led to the discovery by seeing in the 
fact belong to what at that time was called “the spasmodic school” | MS. a line in larger handwriting than the rest—‘ Her endis the monk 
in poetry, and there can be no doubt that the early verses of Alexander | and begynnis barbour;’ and on turning back, near the beginning, 
Smith were wanting in judgment and finished taste. But they were | foand another rabric—‘ Her endis barbour and begynnys the monk.’ 
often very striking, full cf vigorous and splendid imagery, and ex- | A part of the same poem Mr. Bradshaw has also found in another 
hibiting at times no little tenderness, feeling, and melody. One of MS. at Oxfordy’ The other poem that Mr. Bradshaw assigns to 








the poet’s critical supporters was Mr. G. H. Lewes, who has since | Barbour, is an anonymous collection of Lives of Saints, of nearly 
helped forward another young poet from Scotland—Mr. Robert | 40,000 lines, in a handwriting of the latter half of the fifteenth 
Buchanan. Mr. Alexander Smith subsequently published “City | century.” 

Poems,” ‘Edwin of Deira,’ and some works in prose—‘t Dream- Sir Charles Murray, the British Minister at Copenhagen, has 
thorpe”’ (a charming collection of essays), “‘A Summer in Skye” (a | reeeived from the Danish Government four letters written by Lord 
most picturesque piece of writing, issued about a year and ahalf ago), | Bacon to Christian LV., in 1620-21, and has transmitted them to Lord 
and a novel. Since 1854, he had been secretary of the University of | “Stanley. 

Edinburgh. He was a man of marked and original faculty, and we Mr. Thomas Parnell has resigned the office of Assistant-Secretary 
greatly regret to record his premature decease. A prominent feature | to the Royal Archzological Institute. He is succeeded by Mr. A. R. 
in his writings was the frequency of his allusions to the strangeness of | Lodge. 


death and the fragility of all mortal things; and we can now under- A new Roman Catholic weekly is announced under the title of 
stand that this was at once the result of ill-health, and the premo- | Catholic Opinion. The design is similar to that of Public Opinion, 
nition of an early termination to a precarious existence. and, in addition to selections from English Catholic periodicals, it wili 
Mr. William Kidd, the author of several popular works on natural») ,embrace translations from the principal ecclesiastical journals pub- 
history, has just died at the age of sixty-four years. ' | lished on the Continent. It will be issued at a penny. 
During the past year (says the Bookseller), there have appoared Messrs. E. Futter & Co. have published some Illuminated Texts, 


4,204 new books and new editions :—Religious books and pamphlet, | several of which have been adapted from Missals in the British 
849; biographical and historical, 194; medical and surgical, 160;.| Museum, while others are from original copyright designs. The 
poetry and the drama, 232; novels, 390; minor fiction and children’s’ | whole have been chromo-lithographed at the Royal Albert Press for 
books, 544; travels, topography, and geography, 195; annuals and |. the Employment of Women. This is a species of work for which the 
serials (volumes only), 225; agriculture, horticulture, &c.,64; English | delicate manipulation of women is particularly suited; and some of 
philology and education, 196; European and classical philology and | ‘thewtexts “ré very splendidly adorned with.photographs of sacred 
translation, 161; law, 84; naval, military, and engineering, 39; | pictures introduced into the centre. Most of them are appropriate 
science, natural history, &c., 147; trade and commerce, 79; politics | not only to the present season, but to all others. 
and questions of the day, 167; illustrated works, 85; art, architecture, Mr. Epwarp Sranrorp, of Charing-cross, has just issued a “ New 
&c., 34; miscellaneous, not classified, 359—Total, 4,204. Map of Metropolitan Railways, and Miscellaneous Improvements, 
Some very note-worthy remarks on the price of books in America | deposited at the Private Bill Office, November 30th, 1866, for Session 
are made in the New York Times of December 23, which says:—“ This | 1867.” The projected lines of rail are marked in red, and, though 
is the season of the year when the booksellers expect to reap a harvest. | rather numerous, they are nothing like so formidable as in previous 
The holiday sales are always large, and the public expend their | years. 
superfluous cash with an admirablegfreedom. But the price of Mr. Newsy’s announcements for January and February include— 
American books now has become so high as to seriously damage both | “ Sir Cyrus of Stonycleft,” a novel by Mrs. Wood ; “ The Two Sicilies 
the publishers and the public. The heavy customs’ duties on the | under the Bourbons;” “ History of Irish Periodical Literature,” by 
material that enters into their manufacture, the heavy taxation, in | R. Madden, author of “Life of Lady Blessington,’ &c.; “ Some 
various forms, levied by the internal revenue law, together with the | Names of Noble Note,” by W. Davenport-Adams, author of “ Memo. 
high prices of labour here, have made the publishing of books in this | rable Battles in English History”; ‘The Little Rift,’ a novel dedi- 





country an almost impossible branch of industry. English booke,and | cated to Lady Emily Fitzmaurice; ‘ Which will Triamph ?” a novel, 
books printed in England, are now taking the places formerly occupied | by A. B. Le Geyt; “Playing on the Brink,” a novel, by J. Frazer 
in our booksellers’ stores by works of American manufacture. The | Corkeran; “ Lost at the Winning-post,”’ a novel, by the author of “A 
evidences of this at the present time are enough to frighten our | Heart Twice Won;” ‘*The Dawn and the Object,” a novel, by Mrs. 
publishers, as well as all who are interested in domestic literature and | Davenport; “The Daughtersof Catherwood,” by Mrs. Kelly (daughter 
native industry. English publishers find no difficulty in paying even | of the late Mrs. Sherwood); “ Lilian’s Inheritance,” a Mexican story, 
the heavy customs on their importation of books to this country, and | by Mrs. William Murray; and “The Chepford People, a Story about 
then underselling us in our own market. Take, for example, such a | Themselves, their Pastors, Masters, and Neighbours.” 

standard book as ‘ Shakespeare,’ a new edition of which, we observe, has Mr. Trae has in the press “ A Handy Book of the Law relating to 
just been published in London, comprising the poems as well asthe plays, | Strikes, Lock-Outs, and Trade Combinations,” which will contain a 
with a biography and thirty-six engravings, making a volume of 1,100 | summary of the most important strikes and their settlement. 

pages, in good type, which is sold at the retail price of 1s. English. We “Steven Lawrence, Yeoman,” is the title of the new serial story by 
need not say that this book could not have been got upin thiscountry | the author of “ Archie Lovell,” to commence in the April number of 
and sold for anything less than five dollars, or about fifteen times the | Temple Bar. 

price of this English edition. Of course we could hardly raise our We read in the American papers that Mr. William Lloyd Garrison 
tariff upon foreign books to such a height as would cover this differ- | is engaged in preparing his “ History of the Anti-Slavery Movement 
ence; and, in fact, in the interest of American intelligence, we should | in America,” and that his health is still feeble, though improving ; 
think it very bad policy to do so. Andso the book-publishing business | that Miss Palfrey, of Boston, author of * Herman,” and daughter of 
suffers, and the intellectual progress of the community is retarded. | the historian of New England, is engaged upon a new story; that 
We’ certainly think that Congress, in revising the tariff and the | Mr. Raphael Semmes (Admiral) has been lecturing in Texas upon 
internal revenue law, shou!d make some effort to modify the duties and | ‘“‘ The Equipment and Captures of the Alabama, viewed by the Light 
the taxation so as to weigh less heavily than they do at present upon | of American Precedents and the Laws of Nations;” that Mr. James 
literature and knowledge.” It is evident that England is becoming | Wood Davidson, himself a littérateur of Columbia, 8.C., is writing a 
every day more and more the literary producer for America. | book on “ The Littératewrs of the South ;” and that Miss Amanda T. 
_ The Bengal Hurkaru, a paper established ever since 1795, contains | Jones, of Buffalo, is dbout to claim a place among American poets 
in its issue of December 1st an announcement that it will be discon- | in a volume of poems to be published by Messrs. Hurp & Hovenron. 
tinued. This is not because the paper itself does not pay, but because An Italian translation of Homer’s hymns has appeared in Florence, 
the subscribers do not. With a rising subscription list and fair pro- | entitled “ Inni Omerici, aggiunti gli Epigrammi e la Batrocomio i 
8pects, the present proprietor (who has had the paper a little more | traduzione in versi col testo a fronte del Professore B. Pozzuolo,” 
than two years) is compelled to put a stop to the Hurkaru, because | We hear from Florence that a pamphlet will shortly be published 
gentlemen who nominally subscribe persistently forget to pay up, and | there by Georges Pallavicino. It is entitled “ L’Italie-en 1867,” and 
are even very indignant when asked to do so. “ Hence,” writes the | contains some reflections of the highest interest. 

injured proprietor, with an eloquence which all business men will | ‘ Méditation sur l’Etat Actuel de la Religion Chrétienne” is the 
appreciate, “common sense and common prudence counsel us to | title of a new work by the eminent author of “ L’Kglise et la 
withdraw while we have yet something to save. If we have written | Société Chrétiennes,” M. Guizot, which has just been issued by 
bitterly and with a feeling of annoyance, the mejority of our sub- | M. Livy & Co. 

Scribers are answerable for the mortification and pain they have The Emperor of the French has presented Mr. Bigelow with a set 
brought upon us. In conclu ion, we shall without delay present our | of his complete works, with his autograph. 
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LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS FOR THE WEEK. 





*s Encineer’s Pocket Book, 1867. 12mo., 6s. 

pravcotee” 4 H.), Novels and Romances. New edit, Svole, Feap., £1. 

Anti-Typical Parallels. 8vo., 1és. 

Australian Capers. By ‘‘ Old Boomerang.’ Feap., 63. 

i igi Truths. 65th edit, Svo., 12s. 6d. 

Bate (J.), Cyclopedia of Religious tr hag 

Bellamy (J.), The Minor Prophets : new Translation. 4to., we " aiies te 

Bennett (W. C.), Our Glory Roll, and other National Poems, imp. +» 58. 

Binney (Rev. T.), Micah, the Priest Maker. Cr. 8vo., 5s. ‘ie 

Bishop (J. P.), Law of Criminal Procedure. 2 vols. Royal Svo., £3. 

Blackwood (S, A.), The Shadow and the Substance. Cr. 8vo., 28. . 

Book (The) of the Sonnet. Edited by Leigh Hunt and 8. A. Lee. 

cap., 188. 

sii People (The). By one of themselves. 8rd edit. 8r0., Is. 

Browne (J. B.), The Home Life in the Light of the Divine Idea. 8rd edit 
Cr. 8vo., 6s. 

(W. A.), Merchant’s Handbook. Feap., 5s. 

Builder’s and Contractor’s Price Book. By G. R, Burnett, 1867, 12mo., 4s. 

Burns (Robert), Poetical Works. New edit. Fecap., 5s. 

Cumming (Rev. J.), The Sounding of the Last Trumpet. Cr. 8y0., 5s. 

Cust (Gen. Sir E.), Lives of the Warriors of the Civil Wars of France and 
England. 2vols, Cr. 8vo., 16s. 

Denton (Rev. W.), Commentary on the Gospels. Vol. I, 2ndedit. S8vo., 15s. 

Dichins (F. V.), Japanese Lyrical Odes. 8vo., 10s. 6d. 

Englishwoman’s Domestic Magazine. Vol. If. New series. Imp. 8vo., 7a. 6d. 

Entomologist’s Annual (The), 1867. 12mo., 2s, 6d. 

Grandineau (F.), Le Petit Précepteur. New edit. 16mo.,9s. 

Guthrie (Rev. T.), Our Father’s Business. Cr, 8vo., 3s, 6d, 

Gwendoline: a Novel. Cr. 8vo., 7s, 6d. 

Kelly (John), Sermons, Cr. 8vo., 78. 

Lavater (J. C.), Essays on Physiognomy, New edit. 8vo., 12s, 

, Ditto, Abridged. New edit. Cr. 8vo., 3s, 

Laxton’s Builder’s Price Book, 1867. 12mo., 4s. 

Lyra Elegantarium. Edited by F. Lockyer. 18mo., 7s. 

Mullois (Abbé), The Clergy and the Pulpit, Translated by G. P. Badger. Feap., 6s- 

Punch. Vol. LI. 4to., 8s. 6d, 

Ruff’s Turf Guide. Winter edit. 12mo , 2s. 6d. 

Sadler (Rev. M. F.), Parish Sermons, lst Series. New edit. Feap., 6s. 

Smith (H. 8.), [lustrated Catalogue and Album of Postage Stamps. Small 4to. 
4s. 6d. 

Stanford’s Map of the Proposed Metropolitan Railways, 1867. 5s., in Case. 

Story (J.), Commentaries in Equity Jurisprudence, 9th edit. 2 vols. Royal 8vo., 
£3. 3s. 

Thomas (W. C.), The Science of Moderation. Cr. 8vo., 5s, 

Two marriages, by Author of *‘ John Halifax.” 2 vols. Cr. 8vo., 21s. 

Vaughan (Rev. C. J.), Wholesome Words of Our Lord. Feap., 3s, 6d, 

Westropp (H.M.), Handbook of Archeology. 8vo., 15s. 

Wilson (Rev. T.), Natural Philosophy for Children. New edit. 18mo., 2s. 6d, 

Woodfall’s Law of Landlord and Tenant. 9th edit. Ruy&l-8vo., £1. 18s, 

Xenophon’s Memorabilia, with Notes by Rev. P. Frost. Feap., 4s, 6d. 

Yonge (Miss), The Clever Woman of the Family. New edit. Cr. 8vo., 6s. 

Young Ladies’ Journal, Vol. III. 4to., 12s. 6d. 


2 vols. 
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THE LONDON REVIEW. 


OF 
POLITICS, SOCIETY, LITERATURE, ART, AND SCIENCE. 
Published every Saturday. 32 pages, Price Fourpence. 


Contents oF No, 340, Janvary 5, 1867 :— 


Napoleon on New Year’s-day. 

The Eastern Question, 

The Orange Society, 

Russia and Poland. 

Fenianiem and the Irish Government. 
Mr. Bright and the “Fortnightly Re- 


ScrgNcE. 


Mowry anv CommErcz :— 
The Money Market. 


REvigws or Booxs:— 


view,” Charles James Fox. 
The Utilization of Princes, The Clarendon Press Series, 
Little Bills. The British Captives in Abyssinia, 


Theological Works. 
Polynesian Reminiscences, 
Fixity of Tenure, 
National Music, 

The Magazines, 

Short Notices, 


The Compliments of the Season, 
Financial Prospects of 1867, 
The Crystal Palace, 

The Morality of Betting. 
Vulgarity. 


Norzs or THE WEEK, 


Fins Arts :— 


Music. 
The London Theatres. 





Literary Gossip, 


List of New Publicati 
Week. ications for the 





Post-office Orders to be made payable to ISAAC 8 i 
Southampton-street, Strand, w.o) 4 meUOe, Pulte, 02, 


OFFICE: 11, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 




















ae CRYSTAL ; PALACE. — Everyrzopy 
NOW VISIT IT. 


Ample amusement and instruction provided for all. 


SHOULD 














ARIS EXHIBITION of 1867. 
Chambers of Commerce, Guilds, &c. 
demands for space for Decorative Blinds, are 

the Assistant Secretary Paris Exhibition, South 


Municipal Ccrporations 
which have not yet sent in their 
requested to do so immediately. to 
Kensington Museum, London, W. 








ARIS EXHIBITION of 1867. 


United Kingdom, who have not yet sent in i “er 
86 J : . their Publ 
18€6. are requested to do so immediately, addressed to the ‘Aaianas toes 4a 
Paris Exhibition, South Kensington Museum, London, W. ae 


The Publishers of the 





RIVATE TUITION. ; 
Tenby, late fellow of his College, will be 


two young boys as pupils, Terms, £100, Address, the Vicar, Manubris, Tenby 


7T: ° 
The Vicar of a Sea-side Parish near 
glad to take into his house one or 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Gee COLLEGE, LONDON.  Profesgo, 


TENNANT, F.G.8., will commence @ course of Lectures on Geo 


at 9 a.m. They will be continued on each succeeding W 
yey erm fey he ae hour. A shorter course will be given on Wed 
Evenings from 8 to 9. First Lecture, January 30, Text-book, Lyell’s Elements, 
of Geology. R. W. Jelf, D.D., Principal. 


—_ — 
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ee NE TELEGRAPH COMPANY between GREA’ 
QO as CONTINENT of EUROPE (Incorporated by Royal 


Charter), 58, Threadneedle-street, London. 


NOTICE is hereby given that the first half-yearly Drawing of the Submarine 


Telegraph Co. 6 per cent, Debenture Bonds took _ this 31st day of December, 
1866, at the offices of the said Company, No. 58, 

of Sir James R. Carmichael, Chairman, and the Hon. Ashley Ponsonby, one of the 
Directors, of the said Company, and of Mr. Tobias Gainsford Ridgway, Notary 
Public ; and that the following were the numbers of the Bonds so drawn, viz, 


hreadneedie-street, in presence 


34 820 8s9 623 
158 +4 901 +4 
214 878 oe rh 
550 838 ove a 
757 


The above numbered Bonds must be eent to the Secretary of the Company for 


verification, and will be payable at the Union Bank of London on the Ist Mareh, 
1867, after which day Interest will cease. 


8. M. CLARE, Secretary, 
London, 31st December, 1866. 





IFE ASSURANCE.—The Accumulated and Invested 
Funds ofthe STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY and its An. 





nual Revenue now amount to :— 


ACCUMULATED FUND .....cccccccccseeeeeeeteeeeesteneenenanenens £3,650,000 
ANNUAL REVENUE .......ccccccccecsecessecesccecersssscsenscenensoes £660,000 
The PROFITS of the Company have been divided on seven occasions, since 
1825, when the Company was established, and on each occasion large and important 
benefits have been given to the Assured, 
A NEW PROSPECTUS, jast issued, contains very full information as to the 
Company’s principles and practice, and will be forwarded by post on application, 
AGENCIES in every town of importance throughout the kingdom. 
AGENCIES in INDIA and the COLONIES, where Premiums can be received, 
and Claims settled. 
H. JONES WILLIAMS, General Secretary for England, 
82, King William-street, B.C. 
SAMUEL R. FERGUSSON, Resident Secretary, West-end office, 
3, Pall Mall East, 8.W. 
Edinburgh : 3, George-street (Head-office). 
Dublin: 66, Upper Sackville Street, 





MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
1, Old Broad-street, and 16 and 17, Pall-mall, London, 


EsTaBLIsHED 1803. 
Subscribed and Invested Capital and Reserve Fund, £1,900,000. 
Losses paid, £3,000,000. 


Fire Insurances granted on every description of property at home and abroad # 
moderate rates. 

Claims liberally and promptly settled. 

All policies are now entitled to the recent reduction in the duty to 1s, 6d, per 
cent., whether covering buildings, furniture, or stock. 


JAMES HOLLAND, Superintendent, 





‘Whether LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
EXTENSION TO FOUNDATION SCHOOLS, 
Additions in 1865 at the rate of 1} per cent. per annum, 


CHARLES McCABE, Secretary. 
24, Suffolk-street, London, SW. 





© reat NORTHERN CEMETERY, COLNEY HATCH. 
Seven miles from London by Railroad or Road. 
Ground Consecrated 50 Acres. — Unconsecrated 60 Acres. 


Usually 
£. 8. d. £. 8 

COERTROIDS  ccncninttinhitliincimsninttenaticnsienitacstimmmstanitniietaientas 8 8 0 15 15 0 
Ground for Brick Vault for Six Coffins .............0..0.0.. 770 15120 
oe ERS EMR 1010 0 2109 
os een sentences: 215 0 440 
Common Interment (including Desk Service) ............... Oll O 220 

esse eer cc a PEE. AAI TS 07 6 , 
: Not provided 
Interment in Family Grave (no charge for Ground) .,..... 2 2 of for in other 
Cemeteries. 


NO EXTRA CHARGE ON SUNDAYS. 
OFFICES: 122, HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 











[MEORTANT | ANNOUNCEMENT.—JOSEPH GILLOT!, 
, METALLIC PEN MAKER to the QUEEN, begs to inform _ the = 

mercial world, scholastic institutions, and the public generally, that, by 8 

application of his unrivalled machinery for making steel pens, he has introduced & 

new series of his useful productions which, for excellence of temper, quality of 

material, and, above all, cheapness in price, must epsure universal appro’ 

and defy competition. 

Each pen bears the impress of his name as a guarantee of quality; 2 
are put up in boxes containing one gross each, with label outside and the facsimil 
of his signature. . . 

Sold Retail by all Stationers and Booksellers. Merchants and Wholess 
Dealers can be su plied at the Works, Graham-street, Birmingham; % aed 
John-street, New York; and at 37, Gracechurch-street, London. 


a 





TEA CHEAPER THAN EVER, 
PHILLIPS & COMPANY'S TEAS ARE BEST AND 
CHEAPEST. 
STRONG BLACK TEAS, ls. 64, 2s., 2s. 4d. 
VERY EXCELLENT BLACK TEA is now only 2s. 6d. per pound. 


PHILLIPS & CO., TEA MERCHANTS, 
8, KING WILLIAM STREET, CILY, LONDON, E.C. 
RARE, CHOICE, GENUINE COFFEE, 1s. 4d. per pound. 
A price-current post-free, Sugars at Market Prices. 
PHILLIPS AND Co. have no Agents, 


PHILLIPS & CO. send all Goods CARR : = 
. : : L IAGE FR heir ow? 
within eight miles of No. 8, King William.street, City, peer Be ‘Teas, Co 


and Spices carriage free to any Rail i i ; 
Kingdom, if to the value of 40s. or rete. pg + Rene Cee 








